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Fear 


... You know most of us have some kind of fear, have 
we not? Do you know your particular fear? You 
might be afraid of your teacher, of your guardian, 

of your parents, of the older people, or of a snake, 

or a buffalo, or of what somebody says, or of death 
and so on. Each one has fear; but, for young people, 
the fears are fairly superficial. As we grow older, the 
fears become more complex, more difficult, more 
subtle....For example, I want to fulfil; Iam not an 
old person, and I want to fulfil myself in a particular 
direction...1 want to become a great writer. I feel if 

I could write, my life would be happy. So, I want to 
write. But something happens to me, | get paralysed 
and for the rest of my life I am frightened, I am 
frustrated, I feel I have not lived. So that becomes 
my fear. So, as we grow older, various forms of fear 
come into being, fears of being left alone, not having 
a friend, being lonely, losing property, having no 
position, and other various types of fear... 


It is very important that we—you, young people, and 
I—should consider this question of fear, because 
society and the older people think fear is necessary 
to keep you in right behaviour. If you are afraid of 
your teacher or of your parents, they can control 

you better, can they not? They can say ‘Do this and 
do not do that’ and you will have, jolly well, to obey 
them. So, fear is used as a moral pressure. The 
teachers use fear, say in a large class, as a means of 
controlling the students. Is it not so? Society says 
fear is necessary and, otherwise, the citizens, the 
people, will just outflow and do things wildly. Fear 
has thus become a necessity for the control of man... 


If you have a large class of students in one class, 
how can the teacher control you? He cannot. He has 
to invent ways and means of controlling you. So, he 
says ‘Compete. Become like that boy who is much 
cleverer than you.’ So, you struggle, you are afraid. 
Your fear is generally used as a means of controlling 
you. Do you understand? Is it not very important 
that education should eradicate fear, should help the 
students to get rid of fear, because fear corrupts the 
mind? I think it is very important in a school of this 
kind that every form of fear should be understood 
and dispelled, got rid of. Otherwise, if you have any 


kind of fear, it twists your mind, and you can never 
be intelligent. Fear is like a dark cloud and, when 
you have fear, it is like walking in sunshine with a 
dark cloud in your mind, always frightened... 


You know there are natural reactions of the body, 
are there not? When you see a snake, you jump. 
That is not fear, because that is the natural reaction 
of the body. In front of danger, the body reacts; it 
jumps. When you see a precipice, you do not walk 
just blindly along. That is not fear. When you see 

a danger, or a car coming very fast, you sweep out 
of the way. It is not an indication of fear. Those are 
bodily responses to protect itself against danger; 
such reactions are not fear. 


Fear comes in when you want to do something and 
you are prevented from doing it. That is one type of 
fear. You want to go to a cinema, you would like to 
go out of Benaras for the day and the teacher says 
‘no’. There are regulations and you do not like these 
regulations. You like to go. So you go on some ex- 
cuse and you come back. The teacher finds out that 
you have gone, and you are afraid of punishment. 
So, fear comes in... 


Should not education help the students to be free 
from fear of every kind—which means, from now on 
to understand all the problems of life, problems of 
sex, problems of death, of public opinion, of author- 
ity? I am going to discuss all these things, so that 
when you leave this place, though there are fears 

in the world, though you have your own ambitions, 
your own desires, you will understand and so be free 
from fear, because you know fear is very dangerous. 
All people are afraid of something or other. Most 
people do not want to make a mistake, do not want 
to go wrong, specially when they are young. So they 
think that if they could follow somebody, if they 
could listen to somebody, they will be told what to 

do and, by doing that, they would achieve an end, a 
purpose. 


So, I feel it is very important in a place like this that 
both the educator and the educated should under- 
stand this problem. Creativity, to be creative - you 
know what it means? To write a poem is partly 


creative, to paint a picture, to look at a tree, to love 
the tree, the river, the birds, the people, the earth, 
the feeling that the earth is ours - that is partly 
creative. But that feeling is destroyed when you have 
fear, when you say ‘this is mine, my country, my 
class, my group, my philosophy my religion.’ When 
you have that kind of feeling, you are not creative; 
because, it is the instinct of fear that is dictating this 
feeling of ‘mine, my country’. After all, the earth is 
not yours or mine; it is ours. And if we can think in 
those terms, we will create quite a different world— 
not an American world or a Russian world or an In- 
dian world, but it will be our world, yours and mine, 
the rich man’s and the poor man’s. But the difficulty 
is when there is fear, we do not create... 


[I]t is the function of the educator to help the educat- 
ed to understand fear. It is for the teachers to help 
you to understand your fears and not to suppress it, 
not to hold you down, so that when you leave this 
place, your mind is very clear, sharp, unspoiled by 
fear. As I was saying yesterday, the old people have 
not created a beautiful world, they are full of dark- 
ness, fear, corruption, competition; they have not 
created a good world. Perhaps if you are going out 
of this place, out of Rajghat, can really be free from 
fear of every kind or understand how to meet fear in 
yourself and in others, then perhaps you will create 
quite a different world, not a world of the communist 
or of the congressist and so on, but a totally different 
world. Truly that is the function of education. 


Question: How to get rid of fear? 


Krishnamurti: You want to know how to get rid of 
fear? Do you know what you are afraid of? Go slowly 
with me. Fear is something in relation to something 
else. Fear does not exist by itself. It exists in relation 
to a snake, to what my parents might say to a teach- 
er, to death; it is in connection with something. Do 
you understand? Fear is not a thing by itself, it exists 
in contact, in relation, in touch with something 

else. Are you conscious, aware that you are afraid 

in relation to something else? Do you know you are 
afraid? Are you not afraid of your parents, are you 
not afraid of your teachers? I hope not, but probably 


you are. Are you not afraid that you might not pass 
your examinations? Are you not afraid that people 
should think of you nicely and decently and say what 
a great man you are? ... So first you must know what 
you are afraid of. I will explain to you very slowly. 
Then you must know also, the mind must know why 
it is afraid. Is fear something apart from the mind, 
and does not the mind create fear, either because it 
has remembered or it projects itself in the future? 
You had better pester your teachers till they explain 
to you all these things. You spend an hour every 

day over mathematics or geography, but you do not 
spend even two minutes about the most important 
problem of life. Should you not spend with your 
teachers much more time over this, how to be free 
from fear than merely discussing mathematics or 
reading a text-book?... 


Fear corrupts and to be free from fear one has to 
understand how the mind creates fear. There is no 
such thing as fear but what the mind creates. The 
mind wants shelter, the mind wants security; the 
mind has various forms of self-protective ambition; 
and as long as all that exists, you will have fear. It is 
very important to understand ambition, to under- 
stand authority; both are indications of this term 
which is destruction. 


J Krishnamurti 
Excerpt from talk to students at Rajghat School 
Banaras, India, 5th January 1954 


CFL Conference 2015 


Centre For Learning will host a conference on the theme Worlds of Fear: School Cultures, from 12th to 15th 
December 2015, on our campus, in a quiet and beautiful rural setting. The programme will include formal talks, 
small group discussions, presentations by schools and plenty of unstructured time for conversations and walks. All 
participants will stay on campus. We feel that the relaxed and intimate atmosphere will be genuinely conducive to 
the serious dialogue and hard thinking that face all of us concerned about education. 


Over the four days of the conference, committed and passionate speakers will share their ideas on our theme in the 
context of philosophy, cognitive studies, history and sociology. We will also have space for school presentations and 
discussions, both formal and informal. We expect to host about a hundred participants. 


Fear seems an unusual theme for a conference, particularly one on education. 


Fear permeates so many aspects of human social life: politics, religion, the workplace, the family and 
education itself. As educators, we feel there is an urgency to understand this basic force and the ways in 
which it plays itself out, both in our personal lives as well as in society as a whole. 


Fear is so much a taken-for-granted dimension in education that we may not even question its role in 
learning at a deep level. We risk shaping our institutions and practises around its potential for distorting the 
learning experience. 


Fear permeates the entire ethos of schools: in student relationships with teachers and among students 
themselves, in learning and motivating performance in the classroom, in training for the future, in the 
relationship between management and teachers and at many other subtle levels. 


Removing the “causes” of fear at a structural level (no exams or other pressures) addresses only the tip of 
the iceberg. We feel that an open-ended questioning and exploration of fear for its own sake, as part of the 
human experience, is vital to obtain meaningful insights and to help adults and students learn in healthy 
environments. 


Our basic questions therefore are: 


« How does the experience of fear become insidious and inhibit good learning? 

« How can the understanding of fear in schools cast a light upon our understanding of fear in much 
wider social spheres? 

+ How might a school culture that aims to be free of fear enable the creation of a humane progressive 
society? 


Fear in education cannot be understood in isolation. It needs to be explored within the broad context of 
the spectrum of human emotion and relationship, embedded in wider social structures. We hope that our 
conference will be one way of entering this vast domain of understanding. 


Schedule for the conference at Centre For Learning, December 2015 


Saturday, 12th December 2015 


8:30 - 9:15 9:30 - 10:00 10:00 - 11:30 12:00 - 1:00 2:30 - 4:00 4:30 - 6:30 
Registration | Introduction to | Keynote address by Presentation | Small group Presentations by 
the conference | Prof Shyam Menon, | by CFL discussion Amukta Mahapatra, 
Vice-Chancellor, Director, SchoolScape 
Ambedkar University 
and 
Delhi 
Jayashree Nambiar, 
Principal, The School, KFI 
Sunday, 13th December 2015 
9:30 - 11:00 11:30 - 1:00 2:30 - 4:00 4:30 - 6:00 
Prof Poonam Batra, Mala Giridhar, Small group discussion Presentations by 
CIE, Delhi clinical psychologist, Sirsi Jane Sahi, 
Teacher-Educator, 
and 
Sita School 
Dr Sonali Nag, 
Promise Foundation, and 
Bangalore Umashanker Periodi, Head, 
NE Karnataka, 
Azim Premji Foundation 
Monday, 14th December 2015 
9:30 - 11:00 11:30 - 1:00 2:30 - 5:30 6:30 - 8:00 


Dr Shailesh Shirali, 
Sahyadri School, Pune 


Small group discussion 


and 


Alok Mathur, 
RVEC, Rishi Valley 


Interactive workshop 


Veena concert by 
Dr Jayanthi Kumaresh 


Tuesday, 15th December 2015 


5:30 - 8:00 9:30 - 11:00 


11:30 - 1:00 


2:00 - 3:00 


Local hikes Dr Vidita Vaidya, 
TIFR, Bombay 


Small group discussion 


Feedback 


Profiles of conference speakers 


Dr Shyam Menon is a professor at the Central Institute of Education, University of Delhi, since 1994. He 


has, for the past seven years, been part of a team setting up a new public university of the social sciences 
and humanities, Ambedkar University Delhi. He has been the Vice Chancellor of AUD since its very 
inception. Earlier, he has been Dean, Faculty of Education; Proctor of the University of Delhi; Director, 
School of Education, Indira Gandhi National Open University and Professor at the Central Institute of 
Educational Technology, NCERT. He began his teaching career at the M S University of Baroda, where 
he taught for several years. His education was from the University of Kerala and the M S University of 
Baroda. He was also at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, as a Fulbright Fellow. His work has mainly 
been in curriculum studies, higher education and teacher education. He edited the journal, Perspectives 
in Education, for many years. He was on the Task Force on Access and Equity in Higher Education 
constituted by the International Association of Universities. He is at present on the international advisory 
board of Comparative Education. 


Dr Poonam Batra has a PhD in the social psychology of education from Jawaharlal Nehru University, Delhi. 


She has been a professor at the Central Institute of Education, University of Delhi, for several years. Her 
varied research interests include teacher education, curriculum studies and gender studies. She has 
received several awards, most recently the Jawaharlal Nehru Fellowship and a Ford Foundation fellowship. 
She has many publications to her name on themes such as teacher education in India, social science 
learning and curriculum studies. Among other responsibilities, she has been serving as the Secretary, 
International Association for the Advancement of Curriculum Studies (IAACS), since June 2013, and is 
President of the Comparative Education Society of India. She also serves on several important committees 
on higher education in India. 


Dr Sonali Nag is a clinical psychologist trained at the National Institute for Mental Health and Neuro 


Sciences (NIMHANS) and is currently a visiting academic at the University of Oxford (UK). She also 
leads the Department of Early Childhood and Primary School Programmes at The Promise Foundation, 
a charity that works in the field of literacy and livelihoods. In the last decade, she has successfully 
completed two large scale language and reading programmes in Kannada and English. In 2009 she 
was the recipient of the Royal Society and British Academy’s Newton International Fellowship. She is 
currently coordinating an international team of scholars to establish the current evidence-base for what 
works in the teaching of language, literacy and numeracy in developing countries. A recent interest is to 
understand what it is about smart phones that so fascinates children as young as two and three! Dr Nag 
has written widely on a variety of themes, including literacy development and education, dyslexia and 
early childhood education. 


Mala Giridhar has an MPhil in Medical and Social Psychology from the National Institute for Mental Health 


and Neuro Sciences (NIMHANS), Bangalore. From 2005 to 2008, she has been closely associated with 
the work of the Akshara Foundation in Sirsi. She has conducted training programmes for anganwadi 
workers and school teachers who provide remedial training in government schools in Sirsi. She is also 
involved in the development and the running of an occupational rehabilitation centre for individuals with 
mental disabilities. After becoming interested in the educational vision of J Krishnamurti, she has been a 
counsellor at the Sahyadri School, KFI, since 2010. 


Dr Shailesh Shirali has a PhD in mathematics from the University of Texas. He has taught mathematics at 


Rishi Valley School (Krishnamurti Foundation India) for more than two decades. He served as Principal 
of the school, 1992-2004, and received the National Award for Teachers (2003) from the President of 
India. He is currently Principal of Sahyadri School (KFI), Pune. Since 1987, he has been closely involved 
with the Mathematical Olympiad movement in India. He serves as the chief editor of At Right Angles, 

a resource magazine for school mathematics. He is a prolific author, having written many articles and 
mathematical resource books for students and teachers. 


Alok Mathur has been a teacher for over 30 years in the Krishnamurti Foundation schools. He has taught 


mathematics, chemistry and geography, has been a house parent, and has also served as an administrator 
at the Rishi Valley School. For the past 10 years, he has been involved in a variety of initiatives in teacher 
education. These include: conceptualizing a teacher education programme for the KFI schools, teaching 
the philosophy of education as a visiting faculty in the MA (elementary education) programme of Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences (Mumbai), re-designing the BEd curriculum for the NCERT, conducting 
retreats and workshops for teachers at Rishi Valley, and serving as a member of the National Council 

of Teacher Education. Most recently, he has led a team engaged in the development of a set of core 
courses for a teacher education programme in collaboration with Azim Premji University. Alok is deeply 
interested in participating in the creation of nurturing educational environments where young people can 
grow to become self-aware and creative individuals who may contribute to the betterment of the world. 


Dr Vidita Vaidya obtained her doctoral degree in neuroscience from Yale University. She joined the 


Department of Biological Sciences, Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, in March 2000. She has 
been a Wellcome Trust Overseas Senior Research Fellow and is a Fellow of the Indian National Science 
Academy. Her main work interests are in understanding the neuro-circuitry of emotion and its links to 
disorders such as depression, and she has written widely on these themes. She is also passionate about 
the public outreach of neuroscience. 


Amukta Mahapatra has been involved with school education for the past few decades. She has worked 


in a variety of contexts, setting up and helping learning centres, schools and teacher development 
programmes in rural and urban India. She has worked with small schools and has also developed 
programmes that have been implemented by education departments across many states in India. 

Among many other projects, she has set up a centre for educators called SchoolScape that focuses on 

the development of the teacher to enable schools, organizations and education departments to enhance 
the quality of learning in the classroom. Amukta is the founder and was the Principal of Abacus School, 
Chennai, where for the first time in India in recent years, Montessori ideas of education were applied up 
to the elementary level while following the mainstream syllabus. She has been an education consultant 
for the government of Tamil Nadu and has developed methodologies for training on a large scale. She has 
been an educational consultant for UNICEF and has worked with several NGOs in setting up educational 
programmes. She has also been involved with the International Democratic Education movement. 
Wherever she has worked, she has fought for the child’s right to live and learn spontaneously. 


Jayashree Nambiar is the Principal of The School KFI, Chennai and has been an educator for over three 


decades. She was drawn to education because of the promise and potential for engagement with 
people and knowledge, with freedom and creativity. For her, having read J Krishnamurti, the potential 
and need became sharper and more exciting. She is interested in the possibility of learning history 
through first-hand experience, observation and discussion. She has enjoyed her work with children in 
creative expression, motivated by their appreciation of poetry. Her educational concerns have included 
understanding the role that the media (toys, television and the internet) plays in childhood and in 
growing up, especially when it relates to pleasure, boredom, creativity and work. She is also interested 
in questioning the construction of knowledge and in understanding the nature of learning that goes 
beyond just the effective acquisition of knowledge. She would like to bring about a culture in school of 
understanding oneself and enabling another in working together. 


Jane Sahi has been working in the area of education for the last forty years. She was born in England 


and moved to India in 1968 in search of a deeper understanding of Gandhiji’s life and values. Since 
1975, she has been involved in Sita School, an alternative school that tries to help each child reach its 
potential through holistic, child centric education. The school has an emphasis on learning through art. 
Involvement in the school has been the basis for Jane’s work. Jane has been teaching language courses 
part-time both at TISS, Mumbai and at Azim Premji University. She has been actively involved in the 
Alternative School Network, an informal group of individuals working in the field of education, for more 
than two decades now. 


Umashanker Periodi has been active in the development domain for three decades. A post-graduate in social 


work, he has worked intensively with the Soliga tribe in BR Hills and with other communities as well. 
Actively involved in training individuals for participation and communication, he was instrumental in 
designing the training of cadres of the Total Literacy Campaign in Karnataka. He has been a lecturer 
teaching community development and communication at the School of Social Work, Mangalore, for 
some time. He is a founder member of the Karnataka State Trainers Collective, which is focused on 
building the capacity of small NGOs in Karnataka. He is interested in the demystification of research, 
and ‘Barefoot research’ is a process he has developed to introduce research to field workers and primary 
school teachers. He has been with Azim Premji Foundation since 2003 and at present is leading their 
initiatives in North East Karnataka. 


VEERG Cone Arp) OF layers Runareso Centre For Learning: Celebrating 25 years in education 


Monday 14th December, 2015. 6.30 pm to 8.00 pm 


A sixth generation musician who has been performing since the age of fifteen, Dr Jayanthi Kumaresh 
has been captivating audiences around the world for thirty years now and is one of the leading veena 
artistes today. She is a five-time recipient of the “Best veena artiste” award from The Music Academy, 
Chennai, and is also a researcher who holds a doctorate for her work on the styles and playing techniques 
of the Saraswathi veena. She is one of the youngest veena artistes to receive the A-TOP grading, the 
highest from All India Radio. She is also the recipient of many awards in India including kalaimamani by 
the Government of Tamil Nadu, veena naada mani, sangeetha choodamani, sathyashree and gaana varidhi to 
name a few. 


Jayanthi’s music is a blend of the traditional and the innovative in terms of content, technique, virtuosity 
and expression. Her playing is characterised by a variety of approaches and an intuitive understanding of 
the scope of the veena as an expressive instrument to carry the spirit of Indian classical music. Poise and 
grace in presentation and soulfulness in rendition are the signatures of her style. 


Jayanthi attributes what she is today to her rigorous training in the traditional Indian method of learning. 
Her training started at the young age of three. Growing up, she lived with her guru and aunt, Smt 
Padmavathy Ananthagopalan, and focused on music every waking moment of her day. Her later training 
under Dr S Balachander greatly embellished her playing techniques. 


She has performed around the world at venues in the USA, the United Kingdom, France, Switzerland, 
Luxembourg, the Middle East, Singapore, Australia and New Zealand and has shared the stage 

with many great artists including her guru Smt Padmavathy Ananthagopalan, veena maestro Dr S 
Balachander, violin maestro Shri R Kumaresh and tabla maestro Ustad Zakir Hussain, to name a few. 


In addition, Jayanthi is also a famed music composer who has created music for many documentaries, 
albums, musicals and dance productions. She has recorded several albums with many companies around 
the world such as Times Music, Music Today, Sense World, Earthsync, Navras and Home Records. 

She founded the Indian National Orchestra, where twenty-one musicians playing different Indian 
instruments come together under one banner to showcase Indian classical music. 


Jayanthi is also committed to promoting Indian classical music worldwide. As a part of this commitment, 
she conducts workshops, lecture demonstrations and concerts at various schools and universities around 
the world. 


Today, you can expect Dr Jayanthi Kumaresh to immerse you with Indian music in its purest form, taught 
over generations and embellished with Jayanthi’s unique playing style and creativity. 


For this concert she is accompanied by Vidwan Sri Arjun Kumar on the mridangam and Krishnaswamy 
on the ghatam. Sri Arjun Kumar, a great performer and guru, is a very sought after mridangam artist 
among all the leading musicians. His style is very sophisticated and his virtuosity is admirable. With a 
performance experience of over four decades, he has created a unique place for himself in the field of 
music. 


Krishnaswamy is a very promising young ghatam artiste who is making rapid strides in his profession. 
His tone and clarity have earned him a very special place in the field. 


Intent of CFL 


Centre For Learning is a community of students, 
teachers and parents interested in inquiring into 
questions of life and living. From its small begin- 
nings in 1990, CFL has meandered through several 
locations. Today we are a semi-residential school 

on a campus located outside Bangalore city, home 
to about seventy-five children, twenty adults and a 
wealth of wildlife. 


CFL began as a response to the turmoil and distress 
we see in the world at all levels, from the personal to 
the global. We feel that a group of concerned hu- 
man beings can come together and explore creative 
responses to the challenges facing us all. An inward 
inquiry that seeks to understand ourselves and the 
nature of personal and social well-being is essential. 
This exploration is at the heart of our work at Centre 
For Learning. How can we respond to situations in 
an intelligent manner? The situation may be one of 
intense hostility or conflict, corruption or dilemma, 
but is it possible to respond with integrity while 
learning about the assumptions and emotions that 
drive us? 


Nurturing learning 

Our challenge has been to create an environment 
that nurtures learning, not just in its academic 
sense, but as a living, vital process of inquiry. We 
learn about ourselves and our relationships in addi- 
tion to the skills and knowledge necessary to func- 
tion in the world. 


Learning must nurture a capacity for questioning 
and reflection. It is most effective when it is multi- 
dimensional: intellectual, emotional, sensual and 
social. We have to be alive to the child’s needs, capa- 
bilities and interests. Learning is a creative partner- 
ship, as much for the teacher as for the student. 


Our attempt has been to create a space where chil- 
dren can learn free of the pressures of achievement 
and success and the burden of constant comparison 
and judgement. Thus, reward and punishment 

are not used as motivational factors. We feel that 
authority and dogma are detrimental to learning. 
The relationship between the teacher and student 
is grounded in a trust that allows for questioning 


each others’ patterns and motives. Over the past 
twenty-five years, we have seen that children can 
learn with a sense of leisure, joy and discipline that 
is brought about by reflection and awareness rather 
than fear and punishment. 


Adults at CFL 

People are central to the survival of a place like CFL. 
Even when we began, our strength was not in infra- 
structure or financial backing but in the commit- 
ment of a group of people. This continues to be the 
case today. 


Over the years, there has been a steady flow of 
adults interested in joining CFL. Working here 
demands that one be interested in an inquiry that 

is questioning one’s life, emotions and patterns. 
The teacher has to enjoy working with children and 
should be capable of working in many roles. CFL can 
be sustained only if teachers are willing to extend 
themselves, looking at the needs of the community 
as a whole. Our challenge over the years will lie in 
keeping the fundamental questions fresh in a group 
whose composition is bound to change over time. 


Parents’ role and the admissions process 

For a school like CFL, a healthy and open relation- 
ship between the teachers and parents is crucial; the 
child benefits most when this relationship is strong. 
So it has always been important to us to communi- 
cate clearly to prospective parents what our inten- 
tions are, and what CFL is all about. People variously 
believe that we are a non-formal school with plenty 
of “extracurricular” activities; or a school where 
children will not be punished and given too much 
homework; or a school where a certain philosophy is 
“inculcated” and values “taught”; or a school with a 
great teacher-student ratio! Perhaps, like all groups, 
we just don’t like to be typecast, but we do believe 
that our fundamental concern is something deeper: 
to discover what it means to live intelligently and 
sensitively, by being awake to the patterns of condi- 
tioning in behaviour. This concern stems from our 
own daily interactions, rather than being an abstract 
philosophical idea. 


When prospective parents visit, the teachers describe 
the intent and functioning of CFL at length, and 


the parents raise their questions and concerns in 

an open and frank atmosphere. What we look for is, 
quite simply, an openness and willingness to work 
with us in the care of their children. It is important 
to us that the parents are discontented with conven- 
tional schooling and are willing, in a critical way, to 
set out on a new journey of exploration. Children are 
not given any entrance tests. Fees are never a criteri- 
on for admission. 


Once a student joins CFL, the parents are encour- 
aged to play a large role, not only in the education 
of their own child, but also in a wider dialogue on 


questions of educational and personal significance. 
The school also welcomes voluntary work in the 
kitchen (which receives a great deal of parental 
support) and in some other areas of the school’s 
functioning. CFL's parents represent a mixed bag of 
professions and interests: academics, NGO workers, 
artists, government employees and self-employed 
individuals. This diverse parent body has come to- 
gether to create, along with us, an extended vibrant 
community. 


Structure of the school 


Organisation 

We are a teacher-run school; we work cooperatively 
and without administrative hierarchy. This means 
that there is no sense of “they,” a group outside and 
above us that imposes decisions on the teacher body! 
Major decisions related to the work of the group are 
arrived at through dialogue. Relationship is key to 
being teacher-run, and we have discovered that in 
this process all conventional lines—between new 
and old, youth and age, work and home, my way and 
your way—must blur. 


Teachers have a variety of responsibilities ranging 
from the academic to the administrative. While we 
may not have proficiency in all domains to carry 

out tasks, we can certainly learn and become closely 
acquainted with the thinking behind different areas: 
financial and legal issues, campus management or 
pastoral care, just to give a few examples. The idea is 
not that we all become completely interchangeable 
when it comes to running the school, but rather that 


we are knowledgeable enough to support each other 
in decision making. 


Economics of a small school 

A central concern of the school is to be affordable to 
all parents seriously exploring alternative education. 
Costs are carefully and responsibly monitored. Our 
salaries are reviewed by all of us together and reflect 
the school’s financial ethos. Infrastructure on cam- 
pus is simple and cost-effective. 


We have built up an endowment fund over twen- 
ty-five years with the support of generous donors 
from all over the world. The income from this fund 
allows us to subsidise fees to a significant extent. 
This has helped us keep fees low relative to compa- 
rable schools, so that families from a wider section 
of society can be a part of CFL. Students also receive 
further scholarships whenever requested, and ability 
to pay the suggested fee amount is never a criterion 
for admission to CFL. 


Life on a residential campus 


Our habitat 

Varadenahalli is a small village forty kilometres to 
the west of Bangalore towards Magadi, the nearest 
town. Our campus is covered by grassland, scrub 
forest and boulders. The land slopes down sharply to 
the north, and the high rock at the southern end of- 
fers a dramatic view of the whole landscape around. 
From the rocks on the northern fringe of the cam- 
pus, the enormous monolithic rock Savandurga 
dominates the view. 


This part of Karnataka receives nearly 90 cm of rain 
in a year. The landscape around the campus is dry 
for most of the year, and the farmers grow a single 
rain-fed crop of grain (ragi is the staple) and pulses. 
Thippagondanahalli and Manchinabele are two large 
reservoirs not far from campus. There are forests 
around Savandurga with many species of plants and 
wildlife that are unique to this habitat. 


Soil in this semi-arid land has eroded and been 
degraded over years, and we have worked to increase 
soil fertility, prevent erosion and harvest rainwater. 
As we have protected the land from grazing, tree 
cutting and fires, the campus has become an oasis 
of increasingly dense tree cover and thick grassland. 
A considerable portion of the campus has been left 
as a sanctuary for indigenous flora and fauna, many 
of which are quite rare or unique to these surround- 
ings. We also have areas that we use for the cultiva- 
tion of vegetables, fruit trees and sometimes grains. 
Children of all ages are involved with this work. 


Our daily life 

We are a semi-residential campus. Our day begins 
early, by 7 am, with a session of yoga, exercise or 
landwork. The kitchen comes to life even earlier, 
with staff and students working to get breakfast 
ready by 8 am. During “community work” (after 
breakfast) the buildings are cleaned, garbage is 
taken out, the plants watered, and vegetables are 
chopped for lunch. Everyone, young and old, is part 
of this process. 


The assembly that follows is a time when the entire 
community comes together to sing, listen, present 
something, and sit quietly for a few minutes. Classes 


begin after assembly. The kitchen, meanwhile, con- 
tinues to hum with activity, with teachers, support 
staff and parent volunteers working to get lunch 
ready. 


The afternoon brings on a mix of academics or can 
be a time of relaxed activity with students engaged 
in craft, pottery, carpentry, or even a quiet snooze! 
Late afternoons are a time for games, exercise and 
walks. Dinner is followed by a period of study and 
individual work, and then we retire to bed. 


Everyday we spend half an hour in quietness wan- 
dering around campus, or just sitting on our own, 
doing nothing at all. Quiet Time as we call it is 
both the loveliest time of day and the most painful. 
It is a precious opportunity to observe, with mini- 
mal distraction or interruption, the physical world 
surrounding us as well as the psychological world 
within. Neither, we discover, do we generally give 
any attention to in the course of a busy day! Quiet 
time throws up many interesting insights about rest- 
lessness, boredom and insecurity in our lives. 


Curriculum 


We would like our students to experience the satis- 


faction and confidence that comes from understand- 
ing. We seek to emphasise the thinking processes 
that underlie the various disciplines: thinking like a 
historian or a mathematician, for example. With this 
understanding, we believe, comes an appreciation 
of the beauty of all these varied and interconnected 
aspects of human thought and insight. 


For this to happen, students have to gain a skill 

and knowledge base in the core areas of language, 
mathematics, social studies and science. Our curric- 
ulum includes rigorous engagement with indepen- 
dent thought and work, as well as routine drill and 
practice. We equip students to learn from a variety 
of sources: texts, lectures, discussions, experiments, 
observations and field work. With all of this in 
mind, we have drawn up core curricula for the ages 
8 to 14 years. The curricula give teachers a foun- 
dation and guidelines on which to develop classes 
creatively. At CFL, teachers have the flexibility and 
autonomy to teach in their own style, while keeping 
learning outcomes firmly in mind. 


At the ages of 15 and 18, we present the students for 
recognised school-leaving certificate examinations. 
We have selected a certification that best reflects our 
own approach to the curriculum: the Cambridge 
IGCSE certificate at the secondary school level and 
the GCE ‘A’ level at the senior secondary level. 


The youngest students learn languages and mathe- 
matics, do projects and hand work, go for long walks 
and do gardening. In the middle school they con- 
tinue with these activities, but projects are now also 
subject based and there is a greater demand for tak- 
ing responsibility for work. The secondary years are 
focused on honing academic skills and developing 
the ability for abstract, conceptual reasoning. In the 
senior school, students choose the fields that they 
enjoy and need for further study, and they seriously 
explore their livelihood options. 


Throughout their schooling at CFL, the students 
engage in skills such as art, craft, sewing, pottery, 
gardening, carpentry, electronics and photography, 
as also movement and performance related skills 
such as dance, drama and music. Our approach is 
not to guarantee exposure to an exhaustive list of all 
these activities to form a “well-rounded personali- 
ty”. Various sensibilities are awakened in a growing 
child through various modes, and we want to enable 
this process. It is always a juggling act, given the 
constraints of a school day and the particular skills 
available within the teacher body. In addition to 
teachers who share a passion for these activities with 
the students, we also enlist the help of professionals, 
former students and parent volunteers. 


Individual success and competition are all too often 
the tools that motivate young people. Our approach 
to learning is not designed along these lines; rather, 
we appeal to the innate curiosity and drive to under- 
stand and enjoy that we believe every child has. We 
have found that competence and confidence are at- 
tainable without the insecurity and divisiveness that 
personal ambition invites. When they graduate, we 
hope our students are responsible learners. They are 
not intimidated by what they do not know, and are 
able to look at career and livelihood as opportunities 
for learning and contributing creatively to society. 


Nature and land 
We would like our children to develop an intimate, 


affectionate relationship with their immediate living 
neighbourhood, and with all living creatures. Only 
such a relationship will help us understand our 
place in the web of life. Most of us are increasingly 
drawn into a virtual reality, and in fact these days 
educators are talking about a ‘Nature Deficit Syn- 
drome’ that affects our well-being adversely. 


In order to facilitate this relationship, students 
spend time observing nature, going for long walks, 
keeping a nature journal and gathering information 
about the biodiversity on campus. The idea is to have 
a keen understanding of the habitat we live in. The 
work done so far has yielded exciting and encourag- 
ing results, and students have been party to some 
thrilling discoveries of rare species of plants, butter- 
flies and lizards. Don’t be surprised if on a visit to 
our campus you see a whole herd of children drop- 
ping whatever they are doing to go look at a beautiful 
bird or an awesome insect or a riveting snake! 


The second strand to our curriculum involves taking 
care of land. Students have undertaken projects to 
map the campus, manage water flow and erosion, 
grow fruits and vegetables, plant trees and care for 
them, create ornamental gardens, maintain the 
fence and remove weeds and invasive species. In the 
process, we have encountered challenges that are 


faced by environmentalists — the impact of inva- 
sive species and how to manage them (for example 
lantana, eupatorium and subabul). These in turn have 
led us to become aware of many issues that confront 
us as humans — the interaction of people and their 
needs on the land, the questions of sustainability, 
the complexity and the interconnectedness of many 
environmental issues and finally, our endless need 
to consume and its impact on the environment. 


Sport 

At CFL, games and sports are totally participative 
and celebratory: all students play, irrespective of 
their prowess at it. The attempt is to convey the 
sheer joy of physical movement, energy, exuber- 
ance and special skills inherent in each game. We 
lay a great deal of emphasis on physical fitness and 
strength: a combination of yoga, dance, exercises, 
walking, cycling and games. 


Over the years, students and teachers have played 
cricket, basketball, throwball, handball, and ta- 
ble-tennis. Currently football, volleyball, ultimate 
frisbee and table-tennis are the regular games 
played. We play with help from teachers or former 
students who are skilled in the game. Occasionally, 
we have had trained coaches come in to impart a 
special fitness or games programme. An ongoing 
feature of our games programme is the willingness 
and enthusiasm with which more experienced stu- 
dents take on skill building for the newer ones. 
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Excursions 
Every year, the students go on exciting trips to 


various parts of India in small groups. The young- 
er ones visit nearby places for a few days, but older 
students travel quite far for two to three weeks. 

The aim of these trips is threefold: to challenge 
ourselves physically (trekking, climbing, swim- 
ming), to immerse ourselves in the cultural and 
historical sites that India has such a wealth of, and 
to expose ourselves to lives and lifestyles outside 
our own milieu. An inevitable aspect of the trips is 
the demand placed on the children to adjust to life 
away from home, without the usual comforts, and 
we find consistently that children enjoy the simplest 
of pleasures on these trips. Entertainment takes 

on a new meaning. In the middle to senior school 
groups, students take on some of the responsibilities 
to make sure the trip proceeds smoothly. 


Over the years we have visited almost every state in 
India. We have swum in lakes, rivers and the sea, 
climbed forested ghats and snow-peaked mountains, 
wandered through ancient temples and palaces, slept 


in village and tribal homes, under the stars, on the 
beach, in the forest, have travelled by bus, boat and 
train, and have come to feel at home in every corner 
of this vast country. 


The open library 

CFL has an open library both in concept and reality. 
There is free and open access to all material and re- 
sources, at all times of day, throughout the year. The 
challenge for the CFL librarian is not one of policing 
and monitoring, but to see and hold the library and 
its users as a vibrant functioning whole. We can only 
do this because everyone in the community feels a 
sense of ownership and accountability. 


The main library is located in a beautiful building 
whose ambience welcomes and invites all users and 
visitors. The collection reflects the commitment to 
quality and excellence. Classics, both traditional and 
contemporary, can be found on the shelves. Staff 
and students are actively involved in the selection 
process. 


Students do the unlocking and locking up of the 
library themselves. Every student group has a weekly 
library period for browsing, borrowing, returning 
and for various activities to enhance reading and 
awareness of the library. Helping the library in 
various ways is an inherent culture of the place. 
Books in need of repair are restored imaginatively 
and lovingly by students. Students also do projects 
to facilitate use of the library by creating bibliogra- 
phies, making indexes and labels for shelves and 
making posters and bookmarks. One student group 
has put together a short video on the library and a 
brief computer guide for newcomers. 


An innovative in-house computer programme 
(created by a former student) ensures that all users 
can borrow, return, search for, reserve, and conduct 
other library operations with ease. The facility of 
borrowing has been extended to former students, 
parents and guests. 


Dialogue through the ages 
Dialogue classes take place once a week for all stu- 
dents. These are an integeral part of our curriculum. 


What do you think dialogue is all about? 


“We think of all the bad things we have done and we 
share it!” comes a quick reply from a junior school 
child. “It is about confessing,” offers another gener- 
ously. However, in dialogue sessions, we don’t only 
discuss incidents and those involved, but we try to 
look at the bigger questions about human relation- 
ships and emotions that emerge from the specifics. 
Be it children in the age group six to nine, pre-teens, 
teenagers, young adults or adults, the incidents may 
vary, but the themes that emerge are remarkably the 
same. 


The question Why do we talk behind other peoples’ 
backs?, raised by a middle schooler, is as relevant for 
a nine year old as it is for a nineteen, thirty-nine or 
a ninety year old. For the nine-year old, it may be 
grounded in a particular incident, with particular 
people. Finger pointing could be the starting point 
of the discussion. Often, in the course of discussion, 
there is reflection, at least for that moment: “I did 


too,” or “I also do.” For some children, that moment 
doesn’t last very long, but for others, even at this 

age, it becomes a part of their way of processing the 
world. For instance, in a discussion about a peer who 
often got easily upset, an eight-year old asked: How 
can you say you have made up your mind not to get 
upset when it is the same mind that is making you 
upset? This offers more food for thought. 


As we move on to 12-13 year-olds, we notice that 
the students are able to start turning the questions 
around to themselves on their own in remarkable 
ways. There is the possibility to move to a more 
general inquiry with questions such as: How does 
it make me feel when I gossip and why? Why do I 
feel anger/jealousy/insecurity/a sense of division 
and what does it do to me? Why am I restless or 
bored? Why do certain things make me feel happy? 
Students sometimes share candidly from their own 
lives, both personal and at school. 


The senior school students may engage in a discus- 
sion on the role of their consciousness in the crises 
of the world, how their relationships operate from 
images (positive or negative) they have of each other, 
whether they can be sceptical of the absolute “truth” 
of their emotion, about the nature and existence of 
the self, and so on. Again, a frank sharing by both 
adults and students, an ability to look inward and an 
interest to carry the discussion forward, are essen- 
tial. 


Asking such questions of oneself and each other 
does not guarantee arriving at a state of happiness. 
We ask these questions because they seem import- 
ant, shake us out of our comfort zone and hopefully 
inform our approach to all of life. 


2] 
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Interacting with our neighbours 

The village of Varadenahalli has a government 
primary school just outside CFL. We have done 
activities with the students there for 15 years. The 
model we follow is generally for a CFL student group 
to take up a project mentoring these primary school 
children, the theme of which can be art and craft, 
sports and games, science experiments, theatre, 
singing, mathematics or poetry. Similar projects 
have been undertaken with students from govern- 
ment schools in the two neighbouring villages. 


In another vein, CFL students of all ages have taken 
up detailed projects of their own to study various 
aspects of village life in Varadenahalli and neigh- 
bouring villages Motaganahalli and Kalluru, as well 
as the town of Magadi. Students have written the life 


stories of people, mapped their villages, and made 


surveys of literacy, occupation, education, water, 
sanitation and housing in Varadenahalli. 


The commitment of the government school children 
to learning and trying out new things with our stu- 
dents is always something to behold. Their affection 
and appreciation of the little we do is very apparent. 
It invariably touches us and our students and spurs 
us on to put more energy into the interaction. At 

the same time, the benefit of this interaction for 
CFL students and teachers is immeasurable. It is a 
conscious part of our education to sensitize students 
to the realities of the world around them, while at 
the same time helping them to engage constructive- 
ly, albeit in small ways, in social and environmental 
work. 


Talks on August 1st, 2015 


On the occasion of CFL's 25th birthday, we invited two distinguished speakers to talk at our campus to the 


CFL community—well wishers and friends, teachers and students. We are sharing their thoughts in this 
souvenir. We are grateful to them for speaking to us and for giving us permission to print their talks. 


Professor Samdhong Rinpoche was born Lobsang 
Tenzin in a village in eastern Tibet. At twelve, he 
began his monastic studies at the University of 
Drepung in Tibet and eventually obtained a Doc 
torate in Buddhist science in Dalhousie, India in 
1970. In 1959, Rinpoche fled to India to escape the 
Chinese government in Tibet. 


As a teacher in Tibetan religious schools in India, he 
worked in Simla and Darjeeling from 1960 onwards. 
Between 1965 and 1970 he was the Principal of the 
Central School for Tibetans, Dalhousie. He became 
the director of the Central Institute of Higher Tibet- 
an Studies, Varanasi in 1988. Prior to this, he was 
the Principal of the institiute for many years. 


In 1991, His Holiness The Dalai Lama appointed 
Samdhong Rinpoche as a member of the Assembly 
of Tibetan People’s Deputies. He was later unani- 
mously elected as its chairman. In 2001, he became 
the Prime Minister of the Tibetan Government in 
exile, the first political leader to be directly elected 
by the people in exile. He was responsible for draft- 
ing and implementing the national education policy 
as soon as he became the Prime Minister. 


Samdhong Rinpoche lives and works in Dharm- 
shala, Himachal Pradesh. He has written articles 
and books on Buddhism, culture, education and 
politics. A series of dialogues with him about how 
the world came to follow a destructive path of 
compromise, and what we can do to remedy it, has 
been compiled in the book Uncompromising Truth 
for a Compromised World. Recently, he has been part 
of the group deliberating upon the whole gamut of 
alternative education in the Sanchi University of 
Buddhist-Indic studies and has taken on the position 
of a chancellor. 


Dear friends, I must seek your forgiveness to be 
with you, speaking with you. A few limitations with 
me. The first limitation is my poor knowledge of 
English which is the medium to communicate with 
you this morning. The second limitation is I have 
lost my voice. I had to undergo surgery on the 13th 
of July, just two weeks ago, because of a thyroid 
disorder, which disturbs my vocal chords. I have a 
very unpleasant voice, so naturally I should refuse to 
be with you and to speak with you because of these 
limitations. In spite of that I chose to come because 
I have a great admiration for this centre. I visited 
here more than a decade ago, maybe sometime in 
the nineties, when it was in a very beginning sta- 
tus. And, since then, the surroundings, the nature, 
the beauty of rocks and the landscape, and also the 
enthusiasm and the commitment of the teachers, 
parents and children: I always keep watching how 
this centre grows. 


Dear children, teachers and parents, now it has 
completed twenty-five years. In Indian culture, twen- 
ty-five years is a very important time for any grow- 
ing and changing phenomenon. Human beings at 
this time believe that we are in the age of a hundred 
years of lifespan, and Indian culture says these 
hundred years should be divided into four ashramas, 
four stages. The first twenty-five years is for learn- 
ing and education. The second twenty-five years of 
human life is for leading a household and earning 
livelihood. The third stage is to guide one’s own 
children and to help the next generation to stabilise 
or establish and the last stage is for spiritual practise 
or sannyas ashram. 


Of course in a school, we don’t have the other stages, 
yet in the first twenty-five years, one fourth of a cen- 
tury, a shataka, any institution, any organisation will 
take its own identity, shape. If you are not able to es- 
tablish identity within the twenty-five years of time, 
then you may not be able to achieve anything there- 
after, unless you have a drastic change thereafter. 
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So therefore, the first twenty-five years is for think- 
ing, planning, growing, development, to achieve a 
kind of identity and to understand what institution 
is aimed at, what the objectives to be attained from 
the institution are. How these objectives are to be 
achieved, what the methods are, and how the organ- 
isation is to be run are to be considered, experiment- 
ed with and decided within these twenty-five years. 
Therefore this Centre For Learning, during the last 
twenty-five years, has had lots of experiences, ups 
and downs, challenges, which were very ably faced, 
and now it has its own identity and all the times 

to come you can go ahead with confidence, with 
experience. So therefore to celebrate the completion 
of twenty-five years is meaningful, so I heartily 
congratulate all of you, the children first of all, the 
parents, the teachers. Any educational institution 
can build up in cooperation of these three units, the 
parents, the teachers and the student. If any of these 
three segments are not cooperating, are not in agree- 
ment with the method of the work, the institution 
cannot function properly. So during last twenty-five 
years, you have achieved a great understanding 
between the children, teachers and parents. That’s 
how this has grown and established in the way, the 
direction, given by Jiddu Krishnamurti, one of the 
greatest thinkers, philosophers and teachers of our 
age. 


I was told to talk about the education system or 
something about the compassionate mind which is 
the core teaching of Buddhism, but I would like to 
speak something different today, the happenings of 
our generation, that means my generation, my par- 
ents’ generation, my grandparents’ and great grand- 
parents’ generation. 


The last four to five generations, or two hundred 
years of our time have brought unimaginable 
changes to humanity, and which are a kind of a 
two-edged sword, which have some apparent bene- 
fit, and un-seeable un-apparent benefit, damage and 
challenges. The last two hundred years was one of 
the most changing periods of human history, and 
we shall have to review this period, seriously, and 

in depth. My generation and the earlier generations 


have done a great damage to nature, to the culture 
and to the traditions, and we have left nothing for 
your generation. Now you have to build your world 
by your own because whatever my generation and 
earlier generations were able to consume, the kinds 
of resources we have consumed, are enormous, and 
we have not shown any way how to restore these 
natural resources. So, you are now inheriting a very 
damaged and injured planet earth. So, this injured 
and damaged planet earth, how it can sustain itself 
in future for you, for your good living, and for a hap- 
py life, is a big question. 


There are so many religious and spiritual traditions 
that have appeared in this world and have disap- 
peared in essence and only remain the name and 
institutions of those traditions, and which become 
a cause of division and bondage for humanity. If we 
look at the history of various religious traditions, 

all these institutions are mostly started by a seer, 

a sage, or a teacher who was enlightened. Then 
what was experienced by himself is being taught to 
his followers, and they are two different concepts. 
Revelation from the ultimate source itself, or the 
revelations from the messenger. So by this way, the 
authentic teachers of dharma, teachings of religion 
appear in this world from time to time, and each of 
them appear when it is needed due to, at that time, 
the conditions of humanity, the conditions of the 
world. And whenever there are some great challeng- 
es to humanity, the teacher appears. The teacher 
taught a great way of thinking, great knowledge and 
perception to his contemporaries and, thereby, re- 
solved a lot of challenges and problems of humanity. 
Those teachings and insights usually do not remain 
for a long time. After a few generations, it begins to 
corrupt and they begin to decay, and then disappear. 


By the end of the nineteenth century, most of the 
major religious traditions had become irreligious 
traditions, and they became a cause of conflict and 
division. And it appears that the essence of the 
teaching has disappeared, no one is practising that 
teaching but many people become attached to those 
needs of the religion, and then it becomes a cause of 
conflict and problem for humanity. 


The most clear evidence is that in our modern world 
we have coined an expression: “religious intoler- 
ance”. Today many people feel that religious intol- 
erance is one of the causes of violence, terrorism, 
wars and destruction and division among humanity 
which hinders the loving kindness mindset and 
causes hate, anger and violence. So this word itself 
is contradictory. If you consider it a little seriously, 
you will find that if anyone is religious-minded, 

he or she can never be intolerant. And if anyone is 
intolerant and with a mindset of hate and anger, it is 
evident that he or she is not religious-minded. But 


still we accept this expression “religious intolerance”. 


And we blame the religions as the cause of intoler- 
ance and that is the most powerful cause of division 
and intolerance and violence. 


In such circumstances, there is a need to go be- 
yond all these religions and to negate, to deny such 
traditions which are not helping humanity for 
understanding but causing the humanity to go into 
misconceptions and illusions. In such times, Jiddu 
Krishnamurti appeared in this world, and he taught 
humanity for many, many decades in each subject, 
each question. So the relevance of Krishnamurti in 
the present world is to awake the humanity from 
the deep delusion or deep sleep of ignorance in the 
names of traditions and religions. Unless and until 
we have been awakened from this illusion, we may 
not be able to face the problems of the present situa- 
tion. 


As I mentioned before, in the present time we are 
facing so many different kind of challenges and 
each one of the challenges is capable of destroying 
the planet earth and humanity as a whole Among 
them the first is increase of violence and destruc- 
tion. Today no one is safe anywhere. If you are 
travelling by airplane, you will find that each one is 
suspected of being a terrorist, through the security, 
particularly in the west, in America, you have to 
remove your shoes, you have to remove your tur- 
ban or hat. You can go without removing shoes in 
the churches and temples, but you have to remove 
your shoes in the airports’ security check. Getting 
into the depth of human mind, you always get the 


feeling of insecurity, the danger of violence is there; 
violence in the name of declared war, violence in the 
name of undeclared war. In the twentieth century 
we have just witnessed two so-called world wars and 
the experience of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. With- 
in minutes millions of people have perished. All 
these horrible things we have experienced, we have 
witnessed. 


And the second is the gap between rich and poor, 
and the exploitation by the rich of the poor has 
always increased and due to that the world is being 
divided into capitalism and communism or Marx- 
ism. But this situation has not helped. The so called 
socialism, communism or Marxism is now almost 
disappeared. Everyone is into the consumerist 
market-oriented economic system which is based on 
human greed. And due to this human greed, there 
is the exploitation and the inequality of humanity 
which further creates a division of humanity. This is 
a structural violence that is ever increasing. 


Now the scientists know very clearly how much 

the environment has been damaged, how much 

the ozone layers have been damaged. There’s no 
scientific remedy to restore and repair them. Forty 
years ago, the scientists used to tell us that yes, there 
is some damage, but we will find some modern 
scientific method, technology to fight these chal- 
lenges. But today, everybody raises their hands, they 
say we have no remedy. Unless the human way of 
life is altered, we cannot stop the degradation of the 
environment. This environmental degradation, glob- 
al warming, if it goes on like this, there are many 
scientific reports that very soon by 2020s or 2030s, 
half of the glaciers will melt and the water level will 
be raised, and there will be a shortage of drinking 
water, and submergence of the coastal areas. And 
many problems they are foreseeing for which no one 
is ready with the remedial procedure. 


The last is as I mentioned the religious intolerance, 
civilizational conflict. In the name of civilization, in 
the name of religion, we are divided, we are fight- 
ing. And the kind of division and violence which is 
increasing in the world today in the name of religion 
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is quite obvious. So how to meet these challenges? 
We have to realize that humanity or not only human- 
ity, all sentient beings, the living system, the life sys- 
tem on this planet earth may not be able to survive 
for a long time. Unless we have determined drastic 
change in our lifestyle these challenges cannot be 
answered, cannot be faced. 


In such times, and such circumstances, Krish- 
namurti’s teachings go beyond the beliefs and go 
beyond the faiths to make an understanding, the real 
understanding on ‘what is’. It is the most relevant 
and appropriate way to find a means to respond to 
these great challenges that today the entire living 
system is facing. 


For that matter, real education is most important. 
In the primitive stage, the natural learning system 
was something very different from the structured 
way of today’s education. People had an open mind, 
not only an open mind, an unconditioned, unpol- 
luted mind to inquire into the unknown, whatever 
is unknown. Unless and until they find the real 
understanding, to find ‘what is’, they do not stop 
themselves by thinking that “I know it”. There were 
no institutions, there were no organised ways of 
teaching but the natural way of inquiry into things 
was there. Several religious traditions were being 
evolved. 


Today the whole education system has become kind 
of brainwashing and indoctrination. Of course it is 
apparently just to deliver information. Delivering 
information is not such an innocent thing. Behind 
the delivering of information, the people who deliver 
this information have a hidden agenda. 


Human beings have become the raw material, they 
are not human beings, they are just to be processed, 
produced and sold in the market. Many years ago 

we used to call the Government of India’s Education 
Department as the Ministry of Education. Now we 
know it as the Ministry of Human Resource Devel- 
opment. All of you (to the children in the audience) are 
being considered as a resource, unprocessed, and 
they will process you after researching the market 
and what is the demand of the market. Or in other 


words, what is the suitable and very faithful and 
obedient servant of the multinational corporations, 
what kind of human resources are needed. And all 
the education systems are being oriented to produce 
you, to process you to make a very obedient servant 
to the multinational companies for their exploitation 
to the poor segments of humanity. And thereby they 
have taken away your unbiased and unconditioned 
mind and you are being forced to believe in some- 
thing. Today education does not give you the wisdom 
and the understanding, it only indoctrinates you to 
believe something. So the mind knows very less but 
accepts so many things, it may be science, it may be 
technology, it may be anything. Many things you 
are not able to understand, you are not led to under- 
stand, but you are being forced to understand. 


Today the majority of the information imparted to 
you is just to force you to believe it, and thereby you 
do not think of the requirement of knowing, per- 
ceiving. Thousands of years ago, Socrates had said 
many times, “I know one thing, and that is I know 
nothing” and he realized that what he believed is 
not through true understanding and he needs to 
know, he needs to understand. But today the educa- 
tional and un-cultural civilization conditions you to 
believe that you know in spite of not knowing. You 
do not know what you do not know. This is the big 
problem. If you know what you do not know, then 
there is a way to knowing it. If you do not know what 
you do not know, then there is no way to knowing it 
because you already believe that “I know this thing”. 
But majority of us are being told to believe it. That is 
why Krishnamurti emphasises not to believe, not to 
depend on faith. You must try to know for yourself 
through inquiry, through dialogue, through search. 
So this is what the learning process is. 


If things are to be informed to you, then you need 
not learn, information is so vast and particularly 
today you have wonderful and numerous ways of 
collecting information, the internet and social me- 
dia, the electronic media, the print media, the radio, 
whatnot. There are hundreds of ways of collecting. 
And by this way you think that you know everything, 
have information on everything. So your capacity to 


inquire has been encroached, reduced and you are 
made to believe that this is not necessary. So I like 
this name “Center For Learning”. To learn means by 
practice, by inquiring, by analyzing to find out what 
is, not what was. What is in the present moment you 
can find. From the accumulation of information, 
the information is always a thought product and 
always tells you what was. It can never tell you what 
is. When the information reaches to you what is has 
already passed, no more there. And your capacity to 
inquire, your capacity to analyze is considered to be 
unnecessary or considered to be irrelevant, because 
you have all the sources of information. 


So I will end my presentation quoting some of 
Krishnamurti’s words. I always quote it. 


Belief is so unnecessary as are ideals. Both dissi- 
pate energy which is needed to follow the unfold- 
ing of the fact, that what is, and in escape there 

is no end to sorrow. The ending of sorrow is the 
understanding of the fact from moment to mo- 
ment. There is no system or method which will 
give understanding. Only a choiceless awareness 
of fact will do that. Meditation according to a sys- 
tem is the avoidance of the fact of what you are. It 
is far more important to understand yourself, the 
constant changing of the fact about yourself, than 
to meditate in order to find god, have visions or 
sensations or other forms of entertainment. 


Today most of the so-called religious practices and 
so-called experiences have become a very cheap 
form of entertainment. That’s what Krishnamur- 
ti says. So therefore dear children, my request to 
you this important day is number one; do not lose 
your independent mind, unconditioned mind. You 
have by nature a very powerful mind. You can find 
everything for yourself, you can know everything 
for yourself. This potential must not be forgotten. 
And the second thing: the uptake of information 
through the various medias, kindly do not believe 
them. When I say do not believe them, for exam- 
ple, when something has happened in Bangalore 
and somebody has died, definitely that is a fact. I’m 
saying how to approach our way of life with today’s 


information is unreliable. Therefore you have to find 
what is right and what is wrong, what kind of life 
you should lead and what kind of life you should not 
lead. 


The fourteenth Dalai Lama always says that the 
secular ethics and the ethic of human behaviour, 
is only governed by law of nature, governed by the 
reality, the facts. So you have to find your mindset 
and how to recover who you are, and remain to be 
who you are, what you are. And not to be converted 
through the process of education into something 
suitable for the market. And you are not marketable, 
you are a human being, you must understand this. 
And for that purpose if you need to change your 
lifestyle, you must have the courage to change your 
lifestyle in order to benefit the others, the larger 
population of the planet Earth. 


There is no lifestyle for anyone which cannot be 
changed. If somebody tells you if you do not change 
your way of life today, you will have a few weeks’ life 
and you will not survive, at that point I am sure you 
will change your lifestyle. There may be very few 
who refuse to change, who choose death and not 
change the lifestyle. So therefore we can go back to 
the source, go back to our nature, the human nature 
that is love and the compassionate mind. You need 
not search for the compassionate mind from outside. 
To know yourself, to know your nature, your mind 
will automatically be the compassionate one. 


Thank you very much for your attention. 
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The first time I heard about CFL was in the late 
‘90s. I was trying to recollect where that was...like 
in Hindi we say udthi udthi khabar thi, ki koi exper- 
imental school shuru ho rahi hai and I wanted to 
visit CFL. Much has happened since then. All these 
years I have been a sort of close friend, an admirer, 
a person who is very grateful to CFL in many ways, 
but I’ve also been slightly distanced because I feel 
distance makes the heart grow fonder. 


Over the next thirty minutes or so I will talk about 
school education. You know, the kind of work that 
we do, its implications, what do we encounter there 
and I will talk about the importance of this small 
school as it is called, in relation to what I see out 
there where we work. As I talk through this, there is 
one territory that I’m not going to cover and which 
often needs to be covered for a large audience in this 
country or anywhere else, and that is, because we 
are all friends of CFL or a part of CFL, we do share 
in general, broadly and in some sense deeply, what 
is the purpose of education; so that territory 1am 
not going to cover. I just assume that we are here 
because we do share a belief, a system about what 
education hopefully is doing for humanity. 


Also whatever I am going to talk about is based on 
our experience, based on my experience. I won’t 
claim that this is the whole truth but I do claim that 
this is a large part of the truth of what I see in this 
country. And towards the end I will talk about this 
small school. 


So before I do that, let me tell you a small story 
about a lady called Aruna. This lady Aruna works 

in a government primary school called Deyi. Deyi is 
across the river Tons near a town called Mori. Mori 
is about an hour’s distance from a place called Puro- 
la and Purola itself is about six to seven hours from 
Uttarkashi. That introduction is deliberate. It’s very 
hard to go beyond that in this country. This is really 
the end of this country. 


I went to Deyi, I spent half a day with this lady Aru- 
na, in this school where she is the only teacher and 
there are about forty students. It’s a terrific school, 
wonderful school, the children can read and write, 


they are confident, they are happy, they are curious, 
they engage with you, they talk to you...it’s a really 
nice school. So I spent half a day and through that 
half a day, what I was trying to figure out was: what 
is it that makes a school like this? To my simplistic 
mind, I wanted to see that something special in 
Aruna, what is that special thing that you do, how 
are you so wonderful, that was my emotional state. 
And every time I would say something of that na- 
ture, her response would be, “Well, I am not doing 
anything at all, I’m just doing my job, that’s all.” 
Everything she would suffix with—that’s all, bas 
itna hi. Then she told me something else, something 
quite remarkable. When she was moved to join the 
school in Deyi, in the August of that year, when she 
showed up in school, there were no children in the 
school, absolutely no children. She said “What hap- 
pened?” So she went back to Mori which is the town 
nearby and said, “I went to the school, there were 
no children. I went to the village and I couldn’t find 
anybody”. They said, “Well, don’t you know, in the 
month of August all the people of Deyi shift back to 
what is called the old Deyi.” Old Deyi is another vil- 
lage about four hours’ climb into the Himalayas. So 
she asked, “Why do they do that?” They explained 
to her that the old Deyi has a deity and the village 
must perform some four weeks of puja to that deity 
and therefore they cannot remain in this new Deyi, 
they’ve got to go back. Next day Aruna showed up 
and climbed the four hour trek, and after climbing 
for four hours, she said, “You know, you've got to 
come back.” Of course they didn’t listen to her, and 
this thing went on for three years. And she worked 
with this village community for three years, and at 
the end of three years she convinced them that they 
must not take the children to old Deyi when they 
actually go in August. 


So August next year onwards, some of them will 
move, but most of them will remain in old Deyi 
with the children and they can come to school. I 
said, “This is incredible madam Aruna, why did you 
do this?” She said, “Well, I’m a teacher, if I go to a 
school and don’t find children, what do I do? It’s my 
job, that’s all.” 


So I kept looking for miracles and there was noth- 
ing. She just kept saying, “I was doing my job, that is 
all.” On the way back I gave her a lift. 1 was in a car 
and as she commutes for over an hour, I gave her a 
lift. A very interesting conversation I had, but one bit 
I will never forget, which is that her husband runs a 
private school. So I asked, “Is your school better or 

is his school better?” She diplomatically evaded that 
question, but I kept going at it. She said that “Mera 
hi accha hai.” So | asked, “Does he help you in any- 
way?” She said “nahin, not really.” So I asked, “What 
help do you get still?” She said, “woh chalk hoti hai 
na, when the stubs of the chalk and crayons are left 
over, I bring them from that school and I use them 
in my school.” She said, “hamare yahan toh sab kuch 
chalne lagta hai.” 


Now you know, Aruna is what I see every day. I 
deliberately took you as far as I did, but I can be cer- 
tain that behind this hill somewhere you will have 
Arunas, that’s the way this country is. 


There are things about school education in this 
country which we talk about all the time. All the 
bad stuff we know, which is in the headlines every 
day, learning levels are poor, pre-service teacher 
education is messed up, it’s an examination culture, 
and all of this is true, there’s nothing untrue about 
that, all is true. There is so much of the bad that we 
know and there is so much of the good that we know 
that we don’t acknowledge. The good, and this is a 
relative thing in this context, is that if you were to go 
back thirty to forty years ago, what was the enrol- 
ment percentage of students: 50%, right? If you look 
today, almost 97% of Indian children are in schools. 
Now we've made progress, if we look at gender 
inclusion in the primary grades, it is almost 1:1 boys 
and girls. It is a lot of progress we have made. But 
all the bad that we know, we keep talking about all 
the time. There is this notion that there can be some 
silver bullets: that IT will fix education—doesn’t 
work; assessment can fix education—doesn’t work; 
privatization can fix schooling—doesn’t work... 

all this doesn’t work. There’s a lot of bad that we 
know which is true, there’s a lot of good that’s hap- 
pened in the past thirty years that we don’t always 
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acknowledge. There are a lot of misunderstandings 
and misinterpretations that we carry, and when I say 
we, I’m not meaning the group here, this group is an 
enlightened group, that’s why it is here. It is most of 
this country that I’m talking about. 


Now, what do I see? When we work on the ground, 
what we see is Aruna, what we see is that teachers 
are not absent. We have 1.5 million schools and eight 
million teachers. And we don’t see absent teachers, 
they are there. We don’t see dereliction of duty. Of 
course there are some who are not there, but when 
you look at eight million people you will always have 
all kinds of behaviour. We see schools that are func 
tioning, we see school buildings which are often the 
best buildings in that village and this is across the 
country. Another thing, when I use the term private 
school, I don’t mean a public spirited or a public 
minded private school. The notion that somehow 
private school learning levels are better than govern- 
ment schools is not at all true. All this narrative is 
what we hear about, but that is not what we see on 
the ground. 


The issue is this, to understand, to even start getting 
to know is a hard thing. To get to know these issues, 
it takes time. It takes engagement on the ground. 
There is no way you will know Aruna, unless you 

go to Deyi. There’s nobody publishing about Aruna, 
nothing of that nature is happening. So it takes time 
to understand, to sift through what is the popular 
narrative and popular understanding, versus what 
really is out there. It also needs letting go of our own 
hobby horses, our own pet themes, our own wonder- 
ful ideas. It is like, sir, what you were saying (address- 
ing the Rinpoche), discovering what is rather than 
going out there with what you believe is out there. 

It takes time. Now, if we take the trouble of seeing 
things the way they are out there, what do we discov- 
er? What we discover is: they are average human be- 
ings like you and me. Some of them are wonderful, 
some of them can become a lot better, some of them 
are capable, some committed, some not committed, 
it is an average of humanity that you see out there. 
My experience across all these years is that 20-25% 
of teachers are deeply committed across all kinds of 


schools. I would say that another 45-50%, the mass 
of humanity out there are good people really, just 
good people. Now if we are facing all these problems 
of school education, where do we start? We will do 
everything, but where do we start? 


Umashanker and I on Monday evening were in 

a place called Saidapur. Saidapur is somewhere 
between Raichur and Yadgir. Some of you familiar 
with north Karnataka will know that it is a deeply 
disadvantaged area. Saidapur is a really small town. 
The teachers were sitting there in the evening after 
work and what were they trying to discuss? Basi- 
cally educational matters, in fact, they were even 
discussing the Greek crisis. Can you imagine that in 
Saidapur, in the evening 6 o'clock, there are twen- 
ty-two teachers talking about the Greek crisis. These 
are all school teachers. 


It is not as though these teachers just showed up 
there to discuss these wonderful matters, deep 
educational matters, the Greek crisis was a sort of a 
side entertainment. They did not show up because 
Umashanker and I were there, they showed up 
because they come there pretty much everyday. They 
spend one and a half hours discussing how to teach 
gravity better. I asked them “Why do you do this?” 
The answer is consistently what I get everywhere, 
and the answer is pretty simple, which is, “Well, we 
want to improve, we want to improve as teachers.” 
And why do you want to improve? It is the Aruna 
answer, which is because “This is what we do.” Now, 
it is staggering how much we underestimate the 
possibility that is out there with these eight million 
teachers that we have in this country. Why do we 
focus on everything else but this power of goodness 
that is there, why do we do that? We should not. If 
you stay with this matter of “We want to improve”, 
this is the consistent thing that I hear across the 
country. Teachers do this, do many other things, 
because they want to improve. Does every teacher do 
that? No, but do a sufficiently large number of teach- 
ers do that or want to do that given the opportunity? 
Yes, they do. 


This to my mind, in a sense, is the path, and like 


I said in the beginning, I won’t say that this is the 
whole truth or the complete picture, I’m not saying 
this is the only thing one needs to do. We do need 
to reform our pre-service teacher education, we do 
need to reform our examination systems, we need to 
reform this whole notion that the Rinpoche talked 
about, that education is something for the market. 
Our curricular goals don’t say that, but in practice 
that’s what we do, so we have to reform all that. But 
those are all hard struggles and we have to go with 
them. But where do you start? Where do you focus 
your energy? 


Our experience is that the most incredible pow- 

er exists with these millions of teachers, because 
there is an absolutely basic desire, a basic need in 
millions of them to actually just do their job better. 
And the question is, are we as a nation creating that 
opportunity for them? Why is it that these teachers 
who have been teaching for fifteen to twenty years, 
why do they feel this need to improve, why do they 
come and do these things? Because a teacher’s role 
is by far the most complex on this planet, and we do 
not understand that, we do not invest our financial 
resources on that basis, we have not designed our 
systems on that basis, we don’t treat teachers in that 
manner. I keep giving this example, and when I take 
this example, people agree but don’t necessarily act, 
and if we think a doctor’s role is complex, you know 
that is still biology and physics, it’s knowable com- 
pletely. But what about the teacher who is working 
along with human beings? That is the nature of the 
complexity of a teacher’s role. It is by far the most 
complex role. 


Now a role of that complexity, maybe aside from 
parenting, requires enormous expertise. I use the 
word expertise in its broadest sense. It requires by 
far the deepest kind of expertise that we can imag- 
ine. Those of you who are sitting here in the front, 
you are privileged that you are in a school which has 
teachers of the kind that you have, and you've had for 
the past twenty-five years. But that importance of ex- 
pertise is so under-appreciated in this country, and 
it is this expertise with which our teachers are ill- 
equipped, not for any fault of theirs. But that is the 


expectation in the system that we’ve created, and we 
send them out there to teach. So it is this expertise 
that these teachers are hungering for, looking for. It 
is this expertise for which they are willing to invest 
their Sundays, their own money, their own time, 
Sunday after Sunday, evening after evening because 
they want that expertise which they don’t have. They 
recognize that deeply. 


Interestingly in Saidapur when I asked the question 
“Why do you do this?” they of course said that we 
want to improve. One of them, this person who had 
been teaching twenty-five years, he said “aajkal ke 
bacche bahuth smart ho gaye hain, unko padhane ke 
liye aur, aur seekhna padhega.” Now the problem is 
that we have eight million teachers, you have this 
urge, this deep desire, this dynamism which ac- 
tually can help move our whole school education 
forward in the direction that we want it to, you have 
all this out there, the question now is, that for people 
who are working in full time jobs, they have fam- 
ilies, they have everything, a normal life, how do 
you figure out how you build expertise? That is the 
central challenge when you have eight million teach- 
ers out there, how will you build expertise. Venu 
and I are responsible for the University and however 
hard it might seem in a University to develop good 
programmes, have good education, the University is 
nothing, it’s very easy compared to trying to think 
about the fact that you have eight million people out 
there and that expertise has to be developed, when 
they are going through their everyday life. And 
certainly, their energy and their power is with you, 
but despite that how do you create an environment 
by which this can happen? So to my mind, as much 
as the country needs to work on everything else, the 
country actually needs to work on this particular 
aspect on how does one harvest this extraordinary 
energy that is there for teachers to improve, which is 
what is really going to power our school education to 
improve. 


In our experience, this matter of developing ex- 
pertise while teachers are in school requires a few 
things. This is not an exhaustive list. I don’t think 
any one of us has cracked this puzzle of how you 
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really do it, but there are certain characteristics of 
trying to do this which are really important. One of 
them is to recognize that the teacher knows a lot. 
One of the problems of our system, when they were 
trying to do in-service teacher capacity development, 
has been that people go from outside to a school and 
they believe that they have lots of things to give. Not 
recognising that the teacher perhaps knows a huge 
lot, perhaps as much as the person who has gone 
from outside, on different things. So the notion that 
you can give is something that we have to get rid of, 
and that is a huge problem. That is the central no- 
tion on the basis of which I would say most govern- 
ment interventions are designed: something will be 
designed in Bangalore which can be given to Aruna 
or somebody else. That central notion we have to get 
rid of, else we wouldn’t walk forward. If you got rid 
of it, then our experience is this, that there is no sub- 
stitute for being on the ground along with the teach- 
ers. So when I am talking about Aruna, I’m talking 
about the district of Uttarkashi, if you are working 
in Uttarkashi or Almora or Purola or wherever, 
people who are going to be working with teachers 
have to be there, they can’t sit in Bangalore, it would 
not work. They have to work with them, understand 
them, the teachers have to understand these people 
and only then can it work. Training doesn’t work. 


What works is deep experience, multi-modal engage- 
ment. Meaning, you just can’t go into a workshop 
and say, hey teacher, come here, we’ll train you. We 
actually work with the teacher, there’s a workshop, 
sometimes the teacher takes a session, sometimes 
somebody else takes a session, you jointly develop 
material. You go to a school, some other school, 

you live and breathe together. You have discussions. 
Actually ask yourself this question, what do teachers 
talk of when they talk amongst themselves? Very 
often the first hurdle in the world outside is that 
teachers don’t talk to other teachers. A teacher’s role 
is by far the most isolating role in the country. Why? 
Because we have one-teacher, two-teacher schools, 
and that is their life. So first of all they don’t talk, 
but when they talk, they talk of all these things that 
we talk of. 


I know of a wonderful story. There’s a place called 
Bayethu, it is in Barmer district in Rajasthan. Many 
teachers go from other places to Bayethu on the 
train. When they finish the school rounds, it is not 
just one school, they go to perhaps twenty schools 
around Bayethu. When they finish there, they come 
back to the station because they are going to take a 
train back home. But the train comes only at 5pm. 
So they are there at the station for an hour and a 
half, so what do they do? They talk of the same 
things that we talked of in Saidapur. This is the 
most remarkable example that you could actually go 
to the Bayethu station, must be the only one in the 
entire world where you have academic discussions 
about how to teach gravity, what is in an orange peel, 
why does it irritate your eyes...these discussions are 
happening almost every day in the Bayethu station. 


For all this to happen you have to be there on the 
ground, you have to be engaged not in a training 
session, but then engage deeply. Lots of my col- 
leagues who are in different organisations, this is 
what we are attempting to do across the country. But 
whatever we do is very small because this country 

is so big, huge, we can’t even scratch the surface. 
Which is why wherever I can advocate, this is what I 
advocate. 


To actually make this happen, let’s drill it down to 
Uttarkashi again, which is, you have Aruna, you 
have all these teachers, you have this energy, this 
desire to improve. If the right opportunities are 
created, it happens. How do you create right op- 
portunities? And I want to tie it back to the matter 
of expertise. The matter of expertise is that unless 
in Uttarkashi, in that district, there are some peo- 
ple whose expertise is of a certain level, it doesn’t 
happen. Now those people can come from anywhere, 
they could very well be from Uttarkashi, but they 
have to have that level of expertise. The government 
has invested into the District Institutes of Education 
and Training, which is what they are supposed to 
do, form a core group of twenty- to thirty-odd people 
and try and make this happen in the country, dis- 
trict by district, not the country as an aggregate. 


But it doesn’t work, because it is so hard to get peo- 
ple with expertise, partly because CFL has hoarded 
most of them(!), partly for very many other reasons. 
But the fact is it is so hard. It is so hard in all these 
wonderful places that you have teachers who are 
willing to come there, wanting to learn, but the 
opportunities are so hard to create. Many people 
like us, many teachers amongst themselves, try and 
create these opportunities. Most of us, when we 
start, we start with certain kinds of beliefs but when 
we encounter reality and are willing to take it as it 
comes, then we start understanding a few of these 
things that we have talked about. When you start 
understanding this, you understand the scale of the 
issue that we are talking about, 1.6 million schools, 
8 million teachers. Even more importantly, you start 
understanding the depth of expertise that is re- 
quired. I'll give you an example. In Karnataka state 
we have Nali Kali, the activity based leaning model. 
Karnataka is implementing Nali Kali in Grade 1, 2, 
3. One of the issues that teachers were facing was 
that when students are transitioning from Grade 3 to 
4, from Nali Kali to the standard system, how do you 
tackle that? Because in Nali Kali, the individualised 
chart based system, the learning ladder based sys- 
tem, all children are used to that. Each child learns 
at their own pace. It has its own issues, but that is 
what is happening, Now transition these kids into 
Grade 4 which is the standard classroom, how do we 
tackle that issue? 


So this deep expertise that is required which re- 
quires this kind of engagement, when you start look- 
ing at that scale, the scale of the problem and the 
depth of the issue, it actually completely fazes you, 

it is very difficult to take it. So what do I hear every 
day from my colleagues? What do we talk when we 
talk amongst ourselves? And we see this as this stag- 
gering thing, the depth and scale of the issue, how 
unfair we have been, in sending teachers out there, 
the way they are equipped. 


But we know that this is the best possible, though 
not the only possible, place to put our effort in, the 
rest of the stuff has to be done, but this is the best 
possible place to be putting your energy and invest- 
ment into. 


When we are fazed, when we think of this in this 
manner, how hard is this task? People ask us how 
long will it take. I say: I don’t know, certainly not 
while I am working. This country is not going to 
change in the time I am working with school educa- 
tion. So with a situation like this, what happens? 


That is where the importance of the small school 
comes. All of us who work in school education who 
have all these wonderful ideals, you know, going 
back to what the Rinpoche said, what might have 
been wonderful ideals of education, we have these 
ideals instead of what is. So we have all these ideals 
in education, we are fazed by this: we think, how 
will we get there? That’s when CFL brings some- 
thing to life. You know you can come here. I’m not 
going to repeat what CFL is like to all of you, but 
when you come here from the outside, you actually 
see the education that is possible. It is this education 
which we are working for. It is at multiple levels. 

It is not only at the level of very specific ordinary 
things, those of you who have dealt with it in the 
outside world you will know, comprehensive con- 
tinuous evaluation of children. We are supposed to 
be doing that in this country. Does it happen? No. 
Do we know how to do it? We don’t know actually. 
But when we come here can we see it? I remember, 
you've used an entire term for a project, and through 
that you have learned. Can we see it outside? Not 
necessarily, but we see it here. You work with your 
land, as you work with it you learn through that. Can 
we see it outside? We don’t necessarily, but we see it 
here. Now these are all things that we think are good 
education. All of us who are working to try and help 
this country’s education improve, we think this is 
good education, but this is where we see it. It’s not 
just specifics, also this matter, that a school can have 
a certain culture, a culture of dialogue, of inquiry, a 
culture of discovery, a culture based on deep human 
relationships, a culture of compassion. We talk about 
all this, that’s what we want our education to be. 
When we come here, we see it. 


Now that is what tells us that the kinds of aims of 
education that we talk about, good human beings 
and good society, actually is possible, it can happen. 
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The importance of that cannot be over-emphasised 
for people like us, and when I say people like us, 
there are tens and thousands of us who are actually 
working with school education with the same pur- 
pose. But all the time when we are working, it is CFL 
and perhaps a few other places like CFL, which tell 
us that this is possible. 


Let me mention to you one more thing. People ask 
us this question that when you talk about this good 
education and you say it is possible, let’s go and look 
at CFL, but in CFL it is possible because you have so 
many people. That’s why you can do it in CFL. Can 
you do it outside? These people are not there. 


But Aruna is there. The thing is this, that the 
possibility that CFL emphasises, is that this kind 

of education is there. That is the possibility that it 
emphasises. It’s not some kind of a strange dreamy 
idea, it can happen. Now CFL is here, therefore we 
are, meaning Aruna and us, we are going in that di- 
rection. It is not that we will become CFL, that’s not 
the idea. That CFL is there, is what is important, it 
gives us heart, it gives us courage, that we can keep 
going on. 


Thank you so much. 


illustration by Manush John 
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Alumni writings 


In our learning as teachers about young people’s worlds, our former students are among our most valuable 


resources and critics! For the purpose of this document, we requested several of our alumni to write about 
being educated in a CFL environment, in an atmosphere that investigated learning without fear. Here are 


their responses. 


w_ It was five minutes past ten; the bell had been 
y rung, and most girls were making their way to 
their rooms after signing the roll-call in the hostel, 
while I was rushing in the opposite direction to the 
warden’s room. Since I fell asleep early, I had missed 
the ritual of roll-call after the hostel doors had been 
locked. The warden was furious, and I was to stand 
before her guilty for what I had done. Instead I asked 
her whether an exception could be made on the days 
when one was unwell or wanted to sleep early. She 
was appalled that I had asked her such a thing. It 
was considered to be rude and disrespectful towards 
authority. Given that it was my first week in college, 
I was yet to get used to the new environment and its 
rules. That night, I thought about the various ways 
in which CFL had been able to do away with the 
more obvious structures of power and fear that were 
prevalent in educational institutions. I had always 
known of it theoretically, but it came to me as a more 
tangible realisation that night. 


However, life in CFL was challenging in other ways. 
For instance, one could not only choose activities one 
felt inclined towards, but one also had to be part of 

a whole host of classes and work—painting, sports, 
academics, fitness, crafts, trekking and dancing. 

It didn’t matter if you were not good at something: 
you still had to do it. Of course a non-competitive 
environment makes it easier to delve into new fields. 
But there is an ego battle to fight, when you have to 
be comfortable doing something you cannot do very 
well, and to keep at it as well. It loosens the strangle- 
hold of a society and economy whose rationale is that 
if you cannot capitalise on a skill, it is not worth ac- 
quiring or exploring. The thought of not “perform- 
ing well” then becomes terrifying, and one loses the 
ability to experiment within one’s own field of work 
or even in other areas. 


Some of these notions of education and learning are 
reworked in CFL in such a way as to significantly 


subvert the way school as an institution is normally 
perceived: an establishment that is meant to incul- 
cate obedience towards older people, towards the 
rules of an institution, the state, allegiance towards a 
nation, religion. But when you are asked to question 
in order to learn, you create a space where you are 
likely to rethink the rationale associated with various 
practices, beliefs and systems. This form of dissi- 
pating power does subvert the “order” schools are 
generally expected to facilitate. 


One of the most important symbols of the “normal 
order” is the unambiguous understanding of hier- 
archy within home, school or society. The absence 
of familiar forms of hierarchies within the teacher/ 
administrative body, the student community, or be- 
tween these two is significant. Historically, student 
monitors were considered important links in the 
management of the school. They weren’t meant to 
be tell-tales. Student monitors were to be given limit- 
ed power to sort out some of the problems they came 
across among the student groups so that they felt 
responsible for maintaining the established order 

in the school, and probably make them fiercely loyal 
towards the institution. 


However, in CFL the responsibility towards the 
place and people is introduced through one’s active 
participation within the community beginning with 
community work (the time set aside for cleaning the 
campus everyday by the students and teachers), rota 
(involvement in kitchen chores) and the frequent 
discussions that take place within small groups of 
the class, or larger ones comprising the entire senior 
school. The learning that took place in these spaces 
was valued as much as that within the classroom. 
Thus I feel that a large part of the learning that takes 
place in CFL occurs through one’s participation in 
the community. 


The only kind of fear that I remem- 
ber from my memory of school is a fear of 


not-belonging-to-the-place, or one of isolation while 
apparently being a member of the community. A 
largely homogeneous body of people unwittingly 
does create an environment where a certain culture 
comes to be valued. If one came from a family or a 
place where one had access to the same culture, it 
seemed to make one a more likely member of the 
community. The engagement between cultural 
spheres seemed more difficult to come by than to 
familiarise oneself with the language of the com- 
munity, and this made some people more hesitant 
participants within the school. Overlapping cultural 
worlds didn’t mean that there were no rifts or issues 
people faced in school, but some felt more at ease in 
voicing their views or opposition, and manoeuvring 
through the peer dynamics and the dynamics within 
the larger community. This sometimes makes me 
wonder whether alternative schools are meant to 
cater to people whose worlds more or less fit in with 
the philosophies of the institution, or whether it’s an 
understanding of education that these schools wish 
to take forward with those who are willing to exper- 
iment with new forms of learning. However, the lat- 
ter case would require an engagement with different 
cultural worlds in order to make school a more open 
space of learning. 


Chaitra Sreeshaila graduated from CFL in 2009. She 
completed her Master’s in modern Indian history at 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, and is currently work- 
ing as a research assistant on education in Mysore 
during the colonial period. 


\g_l was seven years old when I joined Centre For 
Learning. At that time, I had already attended 

a year of public school, and so had already learned 
to fear subjects like math and English, which I had 
struggled with at my last school. I knew that I need- 
ed extra help in math. I also struggled in English 
with grammar, as well as simple things like how to 
distinguish between the alphabets “b” and “d”. In 
public school, these things would get me painful 
hits on my knuckles as punishment, and a perverse 
incentive to “do better”. One of the outcomes of 
experiencing this kind of punishment was that I be- 
came afraid to ask questions in class and voluntarily 
seek extra help for the greater part of my remaining 
school years. I can still vividly recall the common 
theme in my yearly reports at CFL and at every par- 
ent teacher meeting; teachers would write, “She is 
afraid to ask questions and participate in class.” 


The public school education I experienced felt like 

a large amount of accumulating information and 
knowledge from text-books in the form of memorisa- 
tion, and it had nothing to do with how you grow as 
a person or understanding yourself and your inter- 
ests. There is in these schools a fear that you will fail 
everything and not pass the class. A fear that can in- 
hibit learning by harbouring low self-confidence that 
leads to an inability to learn or retain information. 
Trying to learn under constant fear of various factors 
causes so much stress that all of one’s attention and 
energy is channelled into managing it rather than 
learning. 


However, a CFL education is not only about memo- 
rising texts and getting good grades. It is a holistic 
education, with emphasis on the process of learning. 
The education also explores what it means to be 
human beings, learning to change habits, communi- 
cate, live with others and learning the whole process 
of life. In this sense, education has no end. It is an 
education free of fear or at least it attempts to be free 
of pressures and punishment faced by students in 
other schools. 


This was the new environment that I came into as 
a seven year old. Although I continued to struggle 
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with certain things, my difficulties were always 

met with compassion. My teachers would devote 
extra time and talk me through concepts in order to 
show that I can learn at my own pace. Reaching the 
ninth grade brought on the pressures and stress of 
examinations for the first time in our lives. Often 
pressure can make one achieve things faster, wheth- 
er it’s in the workplace or at school, without actually 
learning or enjoying the process or gaining a truly 
in-depth understanding of the subject. 


My recollection of my first examinations at age 15 is 
of my teachers trying to convey to us, over and over 
again, to forget the pressures of achieving excellent 
grades. Instead the emphasis was to learn concepts 
inside out, focus on the process of learning, and do 
our best on the exam day because that is what mat- 
ters. This was done through many discussions about 
fears and by challenging the stereotypical things 
that conventional society values. The foundation was 
the desire to challenge and question what surround- 
ed us. Why do we have these fears? Why are we shy 
to ask questions or get help? Why do we feel the 
need to conform to society’s expectations? Why is 
fear so ingrained in our psychology and behaviour? 
By the time we had to take our twelfth grade exams, 
we all felt a lot more confident in our study and 
preparation. 


Meanwhile, my interest in arts and the natural world 
was highly encouraged by my teachers. I received 
space to explore nature and carry out small nature 
studies. Ultimately, this encouragement influenced 
me to pursue my interests and complete a four-year 
degree in environmental science in the USA. I built 
good relationships with my college teachers, and 

I was no longer shy to ask questions or seek extra 
help. This openness to learning and collaborating 
led to many opportunities I would have not had 
otherwise. 


Education without fear does not mean you are free of 
fear. It means you have a space and a support system 
to challenge your fears and learn to deal with them. 
It is an education which provides the opportunity 

to examine yourself, your interests, strengths and 


weaknesses, and to eventually choose your life’s 
passion. It is also an education in which you learn to 
interact with others, be sensitive to your surround- 
ings yet assert your own beliefs, learn when to ask 
for help, and deal with whatever comes your way. 


Gowri Varanashi graduated from CFL in 2009 and 
went on to study in the US. She received a Bache- 
lor’s degree in environmental studies with a minor 
in biology from Bard College in 2014. She currently 
works as a field guide at Tamandua Expeditions, an 
eco-tourism company working to conserve rainforest 
in the Peruvian Amazon. She also works with other 
conservation organisations within the US. 


\g_| was asked to write a piece on my experience 
YW; the CFL education and how it dealt with the 
topic of fear. What follows is an attempt to bring 
together my thoughts on this matter. Consider this 
piece my testimony to a system that supported me 
through a crucial period in my life. 


The closer we got to graduating from CFL, the more 
I heard people talking about our school as this her- 
metically sealed system that we were in and that it 
was nothing like the real one we were about to enter. 
I remember being anxious about what was to come. 
I remember our attempts to describe and compare 
CFL with everything that wasn’t CFL. CFL was treat- 
ed as an exception to the rule, the rule being akin 

to what was real. Such an inquiry implied that our 
time at CFL was somehow inauthentic and unreal. 
Naturally, one then had to ask what it was that we 
believed to be authentic. Quite honestly, I didn’t care 
for the answer as the question itself seemed errone- 
ous. 


Twelve years at CFL had helped dispel certain anx- 
ieties I had carried with me. (Those twelve years of 
CFL also cultivated in me new anxieties—among 
other things that I find hard to describe). This 
school isn’t an escape, or a retreat from the “outside” 
world as is often believed. It is rooted in the real, or 
what ought to be the real. Strangely enough, one 
could say the world outside is becoming more and 
more unreal, almost fictional, designed to breed 
like-mindedness. 


There is a particular kind of fear that is used in edu- 
cational institutes and other hierarchical systems to 
homogenise thought and action. At CFL that reality 
only surfaces as a concept that is then picked apart 
and examined through dialogue. Any fear within 
the system is self-cultivated and not instigated by 
the system. However, one must not misconstrue 
this and think CFL is some kind of cakewalk. Being 
a resident of CFL brings with it many challenges, 
and one should be anxious and fearful (if necessary) 
about what that entails. 


My annual reports often described me as a student 
with views and behaviours that were antithetical to 


the CFL philosophy. My greatest difficulty growing 
up was that I had no interests back then that could 
be located within an academic tradition. I liked to 
climb rocks and trees, wrestle with people, dig holes 
in the ground and eat fruits, among other even 
stranger things. It took all of CFL, a year at home 
and four and a half years of college before I got any 
closer to finding something that I could see myself 
working towards. I know of no other institution 

that could even conceive of granting me that kind of 
space and time. 


I will not be pursuing a career in medicine or work- 
ing at an assembly line in an automotive industry; 

I will not be flying you across the Atlantic or at- 
tending to your taxes, at least not anytime in the 
foreseeable future. My position in society is that of a 
creative practitioner, who by definition is engaging 
professionally with the uncertain. The truth is that 
I don’t always fully understand what it is that Iam 
supposed to do for you. I am just about beginning to 
appreciate what it is that I do for myself. Maybe the 
two are interconnected, maybe that connection is 
what we all strive for. 


CFL afforded me the opportunity to cultivate a crisis 
of my own, which in turn equipped me to be the 
teacher and student to my own crisis. The ability to 
develop one’s own agency in this world is something 
I attribute to school and my family; they worked 
hand in hand and really hard to aid that process. 


There are many things to be fearful and anxious 
about and one cannot eradicate such components 
from our life. But crucially there are things one 
shouldn't have to be afraid of, and learning to differ- 
entiate between the two is what school imparted. It’s 
tough work being unafraid—not fearless, not coura- 
geous, but unafraid. 


I have befriended some brilliant people who have 
worked their way through more conventional 
systems. They are what I consider the living em- 
bodiment of a miracle. Miracles of this kind are 
frightfully rare and education shouldn't have to rely 
on chance, luck and odd circumstances to breed 
conscious citizens. 
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CFL is in many ways an experiment with constantly 
changing variables. In other words, it is unscientific 
and by that nature, non-replicable. It is marvellous 
to know that a community like this exists. I hope for 
the sake of humanity that the values of this system 
would become an educational standard in time. If 
not, you will one day have an acrophobic like me 
flying you across the Atlantic. 


Manush John graduated from CFL in 2009 and 
graduated from the Srishti Institute of Art, Design 
and Technology in 2014. He is a co-founder of 
Every Sheep, an art studio interested in connecting 
like-minded individuals to collaborate on various 
projects. He is programme assistant at Taj Residen- 
cy and SKE Projects. He is working on a public art 
project for the Bangalore Metro at Peenya. 


iw Learning is a complex and continuous process 
that we all experience throughout our lives. A 

lot of the learning occurs subtly, through our sub- 
conscious, where the mind absorbs things from 
the surroundings, from the environment through 
experiences and situations. However, a large portion 
of our life is spent in being a part of a structured 
environment that is created for the sole purpose of 
learning: schools, colleges and universities. Most of 
our childhood, teenage years and early life is spent 
being a part of such environments. Over the years 
I have asked myself the question as to what would 
be a suitable environment in which any child would 
feel happy to learn in. 


I studied in Centre For Learning from almost the 
age of four. Way back in our old campus, memories 
of classes and time spent in school are filled with 
fun and play. The entire junior section was called 
the “Vasanthas,” and we were all sprawled across 
one big room, in which the different age groups had 
separate classes. 


The main subjects we started with were English, 
mathematics, Kannada and general studies (which 
covered science, geography etc). To put it in sim- 
ple terms, learning was always fun, there was 
excitement to learn new things, eagerness to be in 
class, ask questions and interact with each other. 
The structure of an entire day at school was such 
that there was never the feeling of academics as 
completely separated from the other activities we 
engaged in, or that academics overpowered every- 
thing else. I remember making mistakes, forgetting 
things, not turning in work and even losing my 
books, but not once did I feel like I was ever afraid 
to be in class, or afraid to learn. The only time I 
remember experiencing actual, real fear was when 
the education board government officials had come 
to visit our school to see if we met the statutory 
requirements to become a recognised school. One of 
the officials made me stand up in class and narrate 
the Kannada syllables. At this point I experienced 
real fear as firstly, I was clueless as to what exactly 
I was to do and secondly, because the man himself 
was fearsome! I still remember that moment. 


One of the first things that comes to my mind when 
I think of school are my teachers. I feel it is so im- 
portant that, as students, children do not fear their 
teachers. A lot of anxiety can build up for a child 
when she is unable to communicate with her teach- 
ers or doesn’t have the freedom to approach them. 
At school I was very comfortable with my teachers. 
During class I never restrained myself from asking 
questions, doubts, or sharing things. In subjects I 
found tougher than others, I would repeatedly ask to 
go over topics or concepts all over again. They were 
always willing to give time, and were patient enough 
to look into the needs of all of us individually. Often 
I would go sit with my subject teachers during study 
time and go over topics again, or clarify doubts. 
Having this sort of a space for me was very helpful, 
as I never felt stressed out while studying difficult 
topics or chapters. Feeling reassured made me feel 
less afraid of coping with the work. 


Interaction with our teachers was not confined to 
just during class hours and I feel this made a differ- 
ence. The relationship was friendlier and there was 

a lot more affection between teachers and students. 
Partly this is why I never feared my teachers or felt 
overly intimidated by them. At the same time I 
wouldn't say that students shared the same comfort 
with all the teachers. It varied, and we probably felt 
more intimidated by some which made us maintain 
a certain distance from them or stopped us from 
being completely open with them. I feel that in every 
institution there will be a varied group of teachers 
who have different approaches towards handling 
situations. As human beings we all communicate in 
different ways and as students we experience a range 
of emotions coming from our teachers: affection, 
kindness, partiality or favouritism, sensitivity, being 
open or rigid, suspicion, trust or mistrust, being 
judged, continuous picking on a student, respect and 
care and a whole lot more. Living together as a com- 
munity brings out complex interactions amongst 
students, and between teachers and students. This 
leads to both positive and negative experiences that 
all students take back with them. It is then left to 
each student to see how they look at their time spent 


in school. I have personally taken it as a valuable 
experience of being a part of these relationships and 
learning so much from them without taking the 
negatives to heart. 


The consequences of not turning in homework on 
time or coming late for class were never severe. 
Requests were made, reminders were given and 
most often this was enough to make most of us be 
punctual on our own without any strict actions tak 
en against us. Personally I was most often on time 
in submitting work and meeting deadlines. For me 
a simple request or one reminder from the teacher 
was enough to get to work. So without being scared 
of the consequences or fearing what my teacher 
would say, I felt it important for me to be prompt 
with my work. I was motivated enough on my own 
to do things without requiring an external pressure. 
At times I would become casual, often distracted or 
playful and naughty in class. Even this was given its 
space and I know that we were allowed to be this way 
experiencing it all. I know our teachers understood 
this, understood us and were careful to observe 
whether it was just a phase or something that was 
serious enough to be addressed. It is a part of every 
student’s childhood and I’m so glad that I got to have 
that freedom. 


CFL created an environment for me where I could 
enjoy my childhood without being pressurised by 

all the learning academically and otherwise. Some- 
times we would go to class and this would happen; 
“Venku, read us a story, let’s not have English class,” 
“Yasmin aunty can we do a fun experiment today, 
can we make soap>”, “Srini don’t take class today!” 
“Shash let’s play a math game,” “Radish, can we sit 
on the rock and have class?’ And thanks to all of that 
we had some very fun classes that I will never forget. 
Listening to The Hobbit being read out to us in class 
was such a lovely experience; going for a walk to the 
Bermuda triangle during class; making soap and 
firecrackers in the lab; drinking coffee in an early 
morning math class: all such memorable experienc- 
es. These are just a few examples, trust me; we have 
literally bullied every single teacher into entertaining 
all our whims! 
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Coming back to the topic at hand, what I did fear 
though, which took a while for me to get rid of, were 
examinations. The mere thought of having marks 
and a time limit scared me. Most of my fear was just 
built up by my own mind and was unnecessary. The 
idea of having exams only from the tenth standard 
onwards is a good concept as then the children don’t 
have to go through the stress of writing exams all 
through their time at school. It gives enough time 
to learn the basics and build a stronger foundation 
with concepts that are applied later on. However the 
entire experience was so new and alien for me that 
it made me quite nervous. The thought that these 
were my very first exams ever in my life had its own 
pressure on me. Therefore I do wonder personally 

if maybe writing small tests or having mock exams 
earlier on would have actually made me not fear the 
thought of writing an exam. During the time I stud- 
ied my bachelors at St. Josephs College, I got so used 
to writing tests and exams so often that I actually 
lost all my fear. It became something I barely felt 
stressed about anymore. However I cannot compare 
the approaches used to say which is better than the 
other; it is not so straightforward. I was quite afraid 
during our board exams, mainly because I lacked 
the confidence in myself to do well. Realising that 
even if I were to do badly it would not be the end of 
the world helped me feel a lot more relaxed while 
writing them. I remember every teacher telling us 
not to over-stress ourselves but to just put in our 
best and to enjoy the studying. Nevertheless there 
was disappointment when I did not achieve the top 
grades. 


Examinations in general do bring about a lot of com- 
parison between students. It is therefore important 
that a student does not get affected by getting an A, 
B or C in order to carry on without feeling a sense of 
failure. It is still not clear as to how we could create 
an environment in which there is learning without a 
sense of comparison. 


Over the years I have got over the fear and now I no 
longer fear exams or tests of any kind. I feel CFL 
really provided a beautiful space for me to learn and 
explore subjects without fear of any kind, not only 


in academics but in all aspects. Creative hobbies, 
nature related projects, reading books, engaging 

in discussions, doing land work, community work 
every day: all of this has led to a wholesome learn- 
ing experience. There are so many aspects of CFL 
that relate to learning without fear that it is hard 

for me to explain it all. I certainly had a great time 
studying there, learning things there, and exploring 
values, thoughts and experiencing life with amazing 
teachers. In short, CFL made me approach life in a 
different way, with an open mind. 


Niveda Manjunath graduated from CFL in 2008. 

She has a Bachelor’s degree from St Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Bangalore, and a Master’s from Mount Carmel 
College. She is currently working with Quadragen 
Vet Health, an animal health company, as a technical 
executive. 


w_I had a first-hand experience of two, very 

different forms of schooling. Until the second 
standard I was at a mainstream school, one where 
you had to wear a uniform every day of the week. 
The assembly consisted of standing in rows in the 
playground, singing the school song and the nation- 
al anthem etc etc... you get the picture. The second 
one was CFL. 


My journey at CFL began when I first visited the 
school when I was around seven years old. When my 
father and I drove through the gates, I was wonder- 
ing where the security guard was, where the big 
building which contained all the classrooms were, 
where the designated playground was. I did not 
understand the campus. There were small thatched 
huts and other buildings scattered around the land. 
We walked around for a while. My father spoke to 
some people and to cut a long story short, I spent 
the next ten years of my life at CFL. 


I remember this moment clearly because it led to a 
phase in my life which I will forever cherish. I can- 
not imagine the effect of spending those ten years 
at a “mainstream” school. Looking back, the main 
reason for me not enjoying my first school was the 
constant feeling of being constrained. There was a 
feeling that doing something wrong would mean 
being punished or scolded. The feeling was experi- 
enced from the minute you came near the school: 
the towering, lifeless building, the high fence that 
surrounded the playground and as you approached 
the big iron gates, the uniformed security guard. 
This fear continued in the classes through the day 
until I left the physical boundaries of the school 
every evening. 


CFL, on the other hand, had a big campus outside 
the city with large open spaces punctuated by clus- 
ters of trees. The buildings too were constructed to 
ensure maximum amount of natural light and ven- 
tilation. The library, probably the biggest building 
on the campus, was open and spacious. The open 
dining areas were a treat. None of the buildings 
made you feel constrained. There was just no place 
for fear or feeling constrained because the idea of 
education in its entirety was different. The system 


of instruction was so open and this reflected in the 
way the school took shape as well. 


These elements helped in self-exploration, some- 
thing that every student did to varying degrees 
whether it was during quiet time or on walks 
through the campus. This freedom, time and space 
to reflect without constraint is what, looking back 
now, I cherish the most. I did not have this in any 
other part of my educational life. There was a space 
for personal expression and experimentation with- 
out the fear of failure or doing something wrong. 
There was no one right way of doing things. Tra- 
ditional structures of hierarchy and authority were 
absent. 


Personal creativity was encouraged, so much so that 
some of the excuses for not doing homework were 
downright outrageous! Kids who wanted to do art, 
photography, pottery, study lizards, snakes, butter- 
flies were encouraged to follow their interests. I 
myself spent a lot of time in the pottery shed. It was 
a way of disconnecting from the world and focusing 
on what I enjoyed. In a school that is so open to al- 
ternatives, it is no wonder that it has a lasting impact 
on your life after school. Most students who gradu- 
ated from CFL have not gone on to do the so-called 
mainstream degrees or jobs after that. Most of my 
school-mates have moved into fields that kids from 
the mainstream school would not go near, for fear 
of it not being “secure” enough. CFL seems to have 
created a community of people who are willing to 
take risks, try new things and look at problems from 
wildly different perspectives. 


Each individual will respond differently to these 
formative years, but from my experience, learning 
was a lot more enjoyable when there was freedom. 
Could this lead to a better society, one which is able 
to adapt to changing circumstances and is not afraid 
to try something different? I think so. 


Ananda Siddhartha graduated from CFL in 2007. 
He is currently working part-time as a teaching as- 
sistant at the Indian Institute of Journalism and New 
Media, where he did a post-graduate diploma. 
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From the diary of a six year old boy at the American 
school in Tangier Morrocco: ‘I get up at 8.30. I eat my 
breakfast. Then I go to the job.’ 


When asked what he meant by the job he said ‘School, 
of course’ 


- The Job, William S. Burroughs 


wg Before I joined CFL, I remember being extreme- 
ly reluctant to forgo an opportunity to become 

the vice-captain of my “house” in my previous 
school. It was a big thing for me. There were a few 
things that defined success in secondary school; 
this was one of them. My world was filled with 
certainties. My aspiration was neatly circumscribed 
by the competitive environment in school and the 
fear of failing to make a mark, to become “ordinary” 
in a race of achievers. I did well academically, and 
my growth was benchmarked against my grades 
and my success in interschool “extra-curricular” 
events. I was creative within boundaries, but I was 
rewarded for sticking to the answers. The world of 
my school was demarcated in clear black and white 
compartments, prescribed paths: uniforms, time 
tables, discipline, punish, exam, first rank, prizes in 


elocutiondrawingpublicspeakingdebatecompetition... 


the list was endless. I was comfortable as long as I 
was more or less walking along the trajectory of the 
winner archetype. The vice-captaincy would be the 
next step in that road. 


I realised very soon that I must restrict my sense 

of adventure within some prescribed limits. In my 
primary years, my teachers marked my calendar 
because I was “day-dreaming” or “talkative in class.” 
People who questioned would be taken to the front 
of the class or be punished for their “deviance.” I 
remember asking a question about a king of Magad- 
ha in history class. I wanted to know a little more 
about his life than was in the text book, and my 
teacher, who was usually appreciative of me as I did 
quite well in my history exams, looked at me as if 
she could not understand what I was saying. When 

I asked her again, she gave me a curt but polite stare 
and informed me to not let my mind stray too far 
away from what was prescribed. | did really well 
academically that year as well. 


When I joined CFL, for the first few months I re- 
member feeling that everything was upside down. 
If the old system relied heavily on control and order, 
CFL seemed to be a space of exploration. My com- 
petitive world view took a beating, because the met- 
rics of success had changed. Rather, I was driven to 
question what success meant at its deepest level. 


I was confronted with ideas that would have been 
blasphemous in the previous environment: being 
comfortable with uncertainty. Having an inherently 
questioning mind was here considered intrinsic to 
learning. Suddenly I came to a place where I did not 
have to have answers at my fingertips, and where 
my questions weren’t subsumed within some larger 
intimidating plan of the “schooling project.” It took 
me a while to get used to this. Learning did not 
equal academic growth defined in a certain way and 
kept in place by fear. 


Soon, I found things that I loved doing. I became 
passionately interested in literature, theatre and in 
music (among other things). I learnt to question and 
to explore rather than be comfortable with a kind of 
truth, a convenient answer. I learnt to look into the 
subtext, the backstory of the formula. 


The thing about systems of control—large organi- 
sational structures that operate within rules and by 
the power of surveillance and the idolisation of a cer- 
tain kind of achiever at the cost of the ridicule and 
ostracisation of a certain kind of deviant or “ques- 
tioner”’—is that individuals often don’t realise when 
they begin to play by the rules, when they begin to 
enjoy their boundaries and start to love the rewards 
enough to forget how the ropes that bind them re- 
strict their movement. They mistake this nasha for a 
conquering of fear. They forget that the boat is only 
a vehicle within the larger ocean. They don’t want 

to jump because they are taught that the water is 
deep and that the sharks might kill them. It doesn’t 
matter if you can’t really see these sharks; don’t fear 
them though, because the boat will protect you. 


I have seen this even in office spaces when the 
words “think outside the box” are merely thrown 
around as a new language with which to admire the 


strength and formidability of the metal contours, 
rather than actually to bend and mould them. The 
weapons can be anything—financial targets, bosses, 
sign-in/sign-out times, timesheets, practiced reward 
and punishment—but they all revolve around cer- 
tainty of a kind, they put the outcome on a pedestal, 
and diminish the value of the journey. 


My experience of learning in CFL, on the other 
hand, was that the journey is where the joy lies. The 
removal of fear from the learning context immedi- 
ately translates to an atmosphere of debate, exchange 
of ideas and the space for tangential thought. In CFL 
I cannot remember experiencing fear (as opposed 

to the kind of fear that cripples growth and creative 
scope). In the everyday, I saw how the environment 
of questioning led to a healthy dialogue, and a sit- 
uation in which curiosity was never muffled. Fear 
relies on the strict adherence to a value, or a kind of 
social structure or a hard moral code. Even a little bit 
of straying from that code invites retribution. CFL 
had different values, different structures and codes 
from the kind of education system that I was part 

of then—so much so that I remember describing 
the move from one to the other as a “culture shock.” 
But I believe that what lies at the core of CFL’s 
educational philosophy is not blind and convenient 
adherence that builds fear, but a spirit of dialogue, 
and of nurturing curiosity. 


CFL taught me to question rigid certainties, by 
directing me to the insidiousness of such structures; 
it taught me to be critical. It taught me to smell, to 
feel the texture, the colour, the flavour of the water 

I was swimming in, and not just assume that there 


was only one kind of ocean, or that I was one kind of 
fish. 


Ajinkya Shenava graduated from CFL in 2006. He 
currently works as a strategist in a branding agency. 
In addition he continues to pursue his interest in the 
arts, as well as independent research in arts educa- 
tion. 


_| graduated from Centre For Learning almost 
ten years ago. To state that the value of educa- 

tion is recognised retrospectively is now a cliché. Yet 
I cannot help but reiterate this. Yes, I did grow up in 
a nurturing environment that explicitly challenges 
the culture of fear. However, if CFL gave me the 
tools to reject fear as a guiding force, I only slowly 
learned to wield these tools in meaningful ways. I 
later learnt how to be reflective without being nar- 
cissistic; how to be affected by the world in produc- 
tive, interesting ways and crucially, how to be honest 
about vulnerabilities but also somewhat indifferent 
to them. 


What had an irreversible impact was not the ab- 
stract educational philosophy, but the quality of 

the relationships I enjoyed with the adults of the 
community and the spaces of trust that were called 
classrooms. While I know that the classroom is not 
the epicentre of the vision, I want to emphasise how 
crucial it was for someone like me. Simply put, as 

a fifteen year-old, I was able to redirect my restless 
energies because of pedagogic ingenuity. I received 
refuge from my adolescent churnings in the class- 
room. The transition from being preoccupied with 
oneself to being concerned by other questions, more 
compelling questions, is truly liberating. Instead of 
battling my own demons, I battled with something 
harder: math and science. Later, my encounter with 
sociology, psychology and literature cemented a 
method of engagement with the world that to me 
was intuitive. The classroom was an interesting, 
stimulating space only because I never once felt like 
I was being assessed by my teacher or my class- 
mates. The feeling of being an active agent, of pick 
ing at a puzzle, of marvelling at a phenomenon, was 
precious and it calmed my frenetic teenage mind. 
At a time when I was ridden with an overwhelm- 
ing sense of unease, I revelled in those chunks of 
forty-five minutes defined by non-judgement. I was 
safe. I was learning. I was fearless. 


Growing up is horrible. First, because it often 
involves crippling periods of self-doubt, fearfulness 
and heightened self-consciousness. Second, be- 
cause it is all consuming. Surely adolescence can 
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be classified as a pathological condition with estab- 
lished symptoms, namely, chronic anxiety, frequent 
bouts of obsessiveness, myopic vision and sweaty 
palms. I, just like everyone else, suffered through 
the painful, drawn out process of growing up. The 
emphasis on reflection amplified an existing adoles- 
cent tendency to be self-absorbed and inward look- 
ing and I (like many) got lost in a winding internal 
labyrinth. As it turns out, CFL cannot rescue one 
from the fundamental disequilibrium that is inher- 
ent to growing up. But later, when I did emerge from 
the fog, I did possess an enabling clarity. Obvious- 
ly, I don’t claim to know the best way to live. 1am 
simply claiming the clarity and conviction needed 
to venture into choppy waters and to choose a clear 
direction without choosing a destination. In the 
process I came to discover a way of life that simulta- 
neously allows for both defiance and indifference to 
the seductive pull of currents. In essence, what I am 
grateful for are the nautical skills that allow me to 
navigate a mapless world. 


Devika Narayan graduated from CFL in 2006. She is 
currently doing her PhD in Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


iw As a care-free and loud seven year old, my 
i of school was a classroom full of students 
sitting with their backs slouched on the benches, 
a blackboard and the ayah chewing tobacco, ensur- 
ing that none of us made any mischief. With the 
bell came the teacher, who would greet us and then 
begin to teach. I don’t remember having too many 
interactions with the teacher or students asking 
questions to enhance our understanding of what 
was being taught. Then, at various points in time, 
we had tests and at the end of the year, the all-im- 
portant exams, in which we had to do well, not just 
pass. 


I hated Monday mornings. I woke up feeling so 
miserable that I had to go away from my parents 

to a place that did not make me feel too happy. (It 

is important that I differentiate between what one 
would commonly understand as separation anxiety 
and how I felt, because this despair started when | 
was four years old and continued till I was seven!) 
Very soon I realised that, like me, most of my class- 
mates were as eager for the day to finish, so that we 
could go back home. This was comforting because I 
was not the odd one out. In addition, one had to deal 
with other challenges—punishment, bullies, home- 
work—all of which made schooling a bit heavy and 
anxiety inducing. 


Learning, understanding, clarity: these were words 
that made very little sense to me at that point in 
time. All I understood was that every child had to go 
to school because this would help in finding a job 
once she was old enough. 


Then one day, my parents took me to a house with 
a sand-pit, a dog, some children and some adults. 

I watched as the kids and adults went about doing 
different activities. To my surprise, the adults were 
referred to as “aunties” and “uncles”. I wondered 
where I was. Then a lady with a little grey hair asked 
me if I wanted to read a book or do some colouring. 
I readily agreed to do the latter. But of course my 
drawing was nowhere close to what I had in mind 
and the harsh way in which I judged it was obvi- 
ous to the aunty. She said something like “Every- 
thing does not have to be perfect, does it?” I was 


completely taken aback by this response. I just did 
not know how to react. By then my parents, who had 
gone into the house and were talking to some of the 
adults, came out to take me home. 


A few months later, my parents told me that I was 
going to a different school. I was not particularly 
excited. But on the first day of school, my father 
took me to the same house again, where I had done 
colouring and had met that strange aunty. It was 
only then I realised that the house I had previously 
visited was a school! I was pleasantly surprised be- 
cause this was so different from what I understood 
school to be. 


Everything in this place was so different. First of 

all, the number of students in the entire school was 
less than the number of students in each section 

in the old set-up! No uniforms, no sitting on the 
ground, not so many activities in a day, the list is 
endless. But what stood out for me was the way 

in which children were treated by the adults. The 
teachers were so invested in the holistic develop- 
ment of a child. Therefore, it did not matter when 

a student was unable to understand math or some 
other subject, as long as they were putting in their 
best. Even when a child made mistakes, it was dealt 
with firmly; but the underlying feelings were love 
and concern. I remember, soon after I joined CFL, 

I was so curious about how a stapler works, that I 
ended up breaking the spring in it. The response 

of the teacher was something like: “You need not 
have broken it to understand how it works, but now 
that the stapler is broken, please buy another one for 
school.” I was ready to be whacked, like I would have 
been in my old school. The fact that there was abso- 
lutely no fear used to make me understand that what 
had happened was wrong really hit me. In this way, 
it took me a little time to adjust to the new school, 
which taught me that freedom and responsibility are 
two sides of the same coin. But there was no looking 
back for me. I loved going to school, despite its share 
of challenges. 


While I did not realise why my parents put me into 
CFL at that point in time, in retrospect I do. I think 
as a child, my very definition of school had changed 


drastically. I was unable to put my finger on what 
made going to school so much fun. For a long time, 
I attributed it to the co-curricular activities like 
pottery and swimming and to the warmth of the 
teachers. But I have come to understand that these 
were just a part of the schooling. The fact that I 
knew I would not be punished or judged made me 
feel more secure. And when a child learns some- 
thing covered in a blanket of security, the quality of 
learning is very different. The fact that we had no 
exams did help, but I do think it was secondary. In 
my understanding, what made CFL truly a centre for 
learning was that education was not driven by fear 
or a need to achieve a particular goal. Instead, we 
were learning so that we have a greater understand- 
ing and clarity about the subject, the arts and most 
importantly, ourselves. 


Lakshmi Viswanatha graduated from CFL in 2002. 
She is associated with an organisation called Public 
Health Foundation of India and works in the field of 
maternal health. 
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iw_In my exploration of education as a way of life, 
the role of fear has always been a fascinating 
question for me. It has a grip over the individual, 
young or old, like nothing else. 


Growing up at CFL, an environment where the 
adults care and are interested in creating a space 
where the child can flower in goodness, was the 
foundation in which I found my roots. Here was a 
group of adults I trusted, a group of adults who men- 
tored me with great affection. This was the home for 
our growing minds and with us our parents grew 
and explored life. 


Growing up at CFL, a space which was free of all the 
outward structures that lead to fear—the examina- 
tions, competitions, comparisons, reports, moving 
from grade to grade—gave me a feeling of intense 
freedom. As children, we could grow up to cherish 
each day and not be caught in the web of outward 
structures that defined us and fixed criteria that we 
had to conform to. 


But does the dropping of these superficial struc- 
tures magically allow for the child in us to grow up 
without fear? 


I found my mind was still caught in seeking secu- 
rity and this sustained fear. This fear was real and 
the sources of it intangible. This was the fear of not 
being accepted. It was a constant fear. I felt sure that 
the fear I held onto was not a deliberate tool used by 
the adults to make me conform or limit me. They 
might have been quite unaware that fear was play- 
ing out in us in this way. In spite of feeling loved 
and cared for, the sensation of fear existed. There 
was the fear that the adults around me were judging 
me with a yardstick that was not obvious and that 

I was quite clueless about. The yardstick could be 
anything really—my diet choice, my tone, if my back 
was straight or not, how much I read, if I was part of 
a joint family—just about anything. Any insecurity | 
had could act as a yardstick. 


As I grew in this space, with many culture classes, 
conversations between teachers, friends and those 
at home, I came to see clearly that dependence on 


anything, on any one, causes and sustains fear. This 
fear of not being accepted was my own making. The 
seeking of security through comparison and the 
constant gratification by others sustained fear. 


Through these years my investigation with fear has 
only grown. The nature of this investigation de- 
mands an inquiry that doesn’t accept anything, an 
investigation that is alive. With this exploration one 
can often have an insight into the nature of many of 
our psychological states and emotional habits. 


Can one ever create a place that is free of fear? 


This question has fascinated me over the years. Be- 
ing aware of fear has opened up interesting insights 
into the nature of fear. I can see clearly what struc- 
tures sustain fear and this awareness has its action. 
One can also see how being in nature, long walks 
and quietness facilitates the mind that is awake in 
investigation. Fortunately there is no fear of being 
on this journey of inquiry into oneself. And even 
though I have not arrived at any answers or solu- 
tions, the adults around me nurtured a mind that 
would not merely fit into society but pause to look, 
listen and act. 


For me, CFL has always been a space with concern 
for the growing minds, curious about the nature of 
human emotions, a place that is interested in bring- 
ing about a sane society. These core commitments 
that drive this place were palpable while growing 
up here. And this is the ground that has nurtured 
the spirit of investigation and planted the seed of 
inquiry in me. 


Tanushree Borundia graduated from CFL in 2002. 
She discovered her love for being with children while 
she engaged with the junior school children as a 
student at CFL. She has been exploring education as 
a way of life ever since. She has co-founded a small 
school, Shibumi, where she continues to explore 
questions about education and life. 


iw Staring my school-days nemesis of 500 words 
to write and a first distant, now looming, now 
long past deadline in the eye, the irony that my topic 
is “Learning without fear” isn’t entirely lost on me. 
And in facing that fear, such as it is, contrariety forc- 
es me to question the axiom that I learned without 
fear. 


Since it is impossible to prove a negative, the positive 
examples of fear that existed during my education 
keep appearing. Removing the fear of expulsion or 
corporal punishment didn’t eliminate all the other 
fears that are presumably just a part of growing 
up—the fear of ridicule from my peers, of not meet- 
ing expectations, the fear of not fitting in (present, 

I think, in even as heterogeneous a place as CFL, 
and possibly made even worse, since a small society 
doesn’t give a misfit too many options), and even 
the fear of authority, though somewhat attenuated. | 
don’t, of course, count the fear of finding a cobra in 
the shoe-rack or the fear of falling off a mountain: 
those are just fond memories and great stories to tell 
friends. 


This is praise, however, even though it is some- 
what backhanded. Since I left CFL, I’ve been lucky 
enough to meet people who have come from a wide 
variety of backgrounds—people who have fought 
their way through the mind-bogglingly immense 
gaokao system in China to make it into the top uni- 
versities, people who have managed the same feat 
in the equally (in)famous IIT-JEE, and the remark- 
ably horrifying background of an American inner 
city public school, where a staggering proportion of 
students have lost family members in gang violence. 
The pressures and fears many of them faced in ad- 
dition to the ones I faced give me perspective on my 
rather sheltered childhood. 


Reflecting on this, my personal insight, which 
seems so blindingly obvious that it’s rather clichéd, 
is that the fears expanded to fill the space available 
for them. The more people tried to eliminate causes 
of fear, the more all-encompassingly frightening 
relatively trivial things became. Perhaps as a conse- 
quence of this, or possibly because I’m more than 


usually timid, it took years after “growing up” before 
some of my personal ghosts stopped haunting me. 


The triumph, then, of CFL was not that it eliminat- 
ed fears, but that it tried to foster an environment 
where we could talk about them. It may not have 
succeeded perfectly with me, but at least the seed 
was planted in my head that these things were open 
for discussion. And perhaps that’s what a place like 
CFL can do: rather than attempt an ultimately futile 
elimination of everything that might make a child 
fearful, to find a way to let them face their fears, and 
to live with a safety net for a while. Perhaps it is im- 
possible to eliminate a fear of authority, but keeping 
the consequences of falling foul of authority revers- 
ible, as CFL did, is actually a better goal. It seems to 
have worked for me. 


And for all that, looking at current events in my im- 
mediate surroundings, there are fears so foreign to 
me that it seems utterly barbarous that any student 
should have to deal with them. There were no active 
shooter drills at CFL, and if I made a clock out of 

a pencil case, nobody would have called the police. 
Some fears have no place in schools. 


Nikhil Fernandes graduated from CFL in 2003, got a 
BA in Physics from Colgate University in 2008, got 
a PhD in Applied Physics from Cornell University 

in 2014, and is currently a scientist with the Dow 
Chemical Company in Philadelphia. 
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iw Having studied in Krishnamurti schools all 
my life, I have no direct external experienc- 

es against which to compare, but listening to the 
stories of friends in mainstream schools has made 
me thankful more than once for the environment 
in which almost all my academic education took 
place. I believe there was an entirely sincere and 
whole-hearted attempt in CFL to bring about an 
environment in which children were encouraged to 
learn without fear. There was emphasis on learning 
together, on exploring together, on enquiring togeth- 
er, and attempts to remove the various pressures 
that are sadly so much part of most education. 


The support that I experienced came in many forms: 
support to study what I was interested in, to explore 
those subjects in a manner that was designed for 
me, and of course the emphasis on enquiring into 
the nature of fear itself in a shared setting. 


However, the teacher can only, it seems to me, 
remove external fears and pressures—yes, I was not 
afraid of choosing a non-traditional set of subjects, 
and was not worrying about what I would do with 
them after school—but there are much more subtle 
fears that we all carry in ourselves. Looking back at 
my school days, truly learning without fear is per- 
haps more difficult than it seems. 


We all bring our own prejudices, our previous 
experiences and other complications to the table 
and those bring in their own anxieties. This fear 
manifests itself in academic subjects as well as 
dialogue, and looking back at my own schooling the 
fear was primarily various versions of “What will 
people think of me?” What if I got a problem wrong; 
mispronounced a word; said something that was 
perceived as foolish? All these were a constant and, 
no matter what the teacher did, these underlay my 
interactions with them, and more importantly, with 
fellow students. 


I think as adults it’s sometimes easy to forget the 
enormous weight that the opinion of our peers has 
on us during childhood and adolescence. The teach- 
ers might be trying their utmost to engage with the 
students to bring about an atmosphere of learning 


without fear, but that is entirely drowned by the 
need to avoid seeming foolish in front of one’s fellow 
students. Even in a small class—perhaps particu- 
larly there, as there is no way of blending into the 
crowd and vanishing—this was a very real part of 
my schooling, and while I realise that it was almost 
entirely self-inflicted, the pressure of it could not be 
ignored or set aside. Foolish? Undoubtedly, but how 
does one see and remove this in a child? 


All this was brought home to me with a sharply dif- 
ferent perspective when I was teaching mathematics 
myself, at Brockwood Park School, between 2004 
and 2006. Not having had any formal training in 
pedagogy might have made me clumsy, but I tried 
to recreate, to the best of my ability, the open atmo- 
sphere of enquiry in which I had learnt. I thought I 
was doing quite well with this, but then I learned a 
few weeks later that one student felt so much pres- 
sure at being asked to talk the class through a prob- 
lem that she was reduced to tears after the lesson. I 
had no idea, and certainly didn’t see any evidence of 
this in the class, or indeed in later classes with this 
student. Only a chance conversation with another 
staff member revealed this very different result to 
the one I was aiming for. Students can be very adept 
at keeping these fears hidden, regardless of how 
much teachers speak to them and encourage them 
to share and discuss their feelings. 


I think there is also, no matter how much we might 
say it is not so, an inescapable element of author- 

ity that creeps into teaching. This is perhaps only 
based on experience and knowledge of the subject 
matter, rather than dogmatic assertion of power, 

but it’s there. I might be telling the class that we 

are exploring Pythagoras’ Theorem together, but 

I know where we are headed. “A squared plus B 
squared is equal to C squared” always looms large 
on the horizon. We are never going to come up with 
a genuinely new result in this area, and I will have 
to nudge students towards something that I already 
know. The students sense this—how could they 
not?—and this colours our interaction. This implicit 
authority brings about its own reservations on the 
part of the student to explore on her own, for what is 


the point of exploring boldly and fearlessly if we are 
just going to have to fall into and follow a known rut 
in the end? 


The responsibility of creating an atmosphere of 
learning without fear is undoubtedly primarily that 
of the teacher, but it cannot be solely placed there. 
The student must be willing to engage without 
reservation, to have confidence in the sincerity of the 
teacher in trying to create this atmosphere, and that 
is of course impossible without trust. I do not know 
in what way this trust can be created, other than 
repeated demonstrations that we are indeed learning 
together, that the teacher can make mistakes and be 
pulled up on them, that blind alleys are an integral 
part of exploration, not something to be avoided and 
to be apprehensive about. It seems to me that all 
teachers can do is demonstrate this sincerity, con- 
stantly remind themselves not to even unconsciously 
assert authority, and then invite the student to meet 
them halfway. 


Was my education free of fear? Absolutely not, large- 
ly because I invented and indeed carefully nurtured 
my own fears. However, looking back, I am grate- 
ful for the enormous effort that my teachers took, 
because perhaps the idea of learning without fear 
took time to mature in me, and this is something 
that many years later I can appreciate the tremen- 
dous value of. Perhaps learning without fear, like so 
many things, is also something that must be learnt 
and appreciated slowly, rather than necessarily being 
completed within a fixed timetable before one leaves 
school. 


Anuruddha Jaithirtha graduated from CFL in 1999. 
He is currently working for an IT consultancy com- 
pany in the UK, based in London. 


iw When I was asked to write an article on being 
PD csucated in an environment that investigated 
learning without fear, I felt I needed to sort out my 
thoughts. Was I scared of learning or of anything 
else, while in Centre For Learning? What role did 
the school have to play? How was the fear I felt 
different from what students in other schools would 
feel? 


I tried to identify the types of fear that students face 
in school in general, and the parts of the school 
system that create this fear: physical hurt (through 
corporal punishment and bullying); public sham- 
ing (such as making students stand in a corner or 
reproaching them in front of the entire school); fail- 
ure (answering incorrectly in class, scoring low on 
assignments and exams, being compared unfavour- 
ably with peers); teacher authority and power (mak- 
ing students overtly display respect of and grant 
authority to teachers, discouraging questioning or 
contradicting teachers); social non-acceptance (not 
belonging to the peer or larger group, not having 
friends). 


To me, did studying in CFL mean freedom from 
these types of fears? Was it clear that CFL was 
investigating learning without fear? How did this 
investigation affect me—both in terms of the actual 
learning experience, and the awareness that such 
fear was being discussed at all? It’s been a good 
many years, so I don’t know how accurate or com- 
plete my memories are. 


Neither I nor my parents even considered the possi- 
bility of being physically harmed in CFL, nor luckily 
in any other school I attended. Though my parents 
worried about the safety of some CFL excursions, I 
don’t remember anything serious happening (even 
though we did encounter earthquakes and falling in 
rivers). For me, the non-existence of physical hurt is, 
or should be, table stakes in education. 


The other types of fear are more complex to assess. 
CFL has always been clear about its attempt to min- 
imise the hierarchy between students and teachers. 
Older students would address younger teachers by 
their first names, adding “aunty” or “uncle” while 
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addressing older teachers. There was no physical di- 
vision of students and teachers (no separate seating 
or toilets), and manual tasks such as cleaning were 
divided. We were also encouraged to question teach- 
ers about everything—from study-related questions 
to whether CFL actually embodies the values the 
teachers spoke about. Still, there was a distinct 
division between teachers and students (though 
maybe that is necessary within an educational envi- 
ronment)—but a sense of division is different from 
fear. 


Another much discussed issue was the fear of 
failure: what does failure mean? Is it okay to not be 
good at something to survive in the “outside world”? 
How does the fear of failure affect learning? There 
was always an unspoken assumption that CFL was 
a safe environment in which you need not be good 
at academics or other activities—with the corre- 
sponding assumption that some area will be your 
strength—but it seemed obvious to me that the 
larger world was not so forgiving, and failure meant 
starvation or oblivion. Knowing that we had to grow 
up and enter this outside world couldn’t completely 
dispel the fear of failure while in school. 


Adding to this fear was the sense of inadequacy 
that comes with comparing oneself to a peer. Where 
I currently work, the performance appraisal sys- 
tem has been changed from force-fitting employ- 
ees along a bell curve to focusing on individuals’ 
performance along with their areas of strength and 
developmental needs—yet employees still want to 
know where they rank at their level. Despite CFL de- 
liberately avoiding competition and comparison, we 
still compared ourselves with each other—though 
we didn’t acknowledge or openly say that we were 
doing it. 


A more subtle fear was of not being liked, not 
fitting in, or of being publicly humiliated. I don’t 
remember this being discussed a lot, but maybe it 
was and my memories have dimmed. Unlike many 
other schools where public humiliation is consid- 
ered a form of punishment and reform, CFL teach- 
ers (for the most part) didn’t scold or reproach in a 
school-wide forum. 


Yet, as with many institutions, CFL has its own 
culture. When I attended CFL's twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary celebration, a classmate said, “You can always 
tell who CFL students are, with their shaggy hair- 
cuts and kurtas for special events.” While in school, 
I remember another friend saying, “If you don’t 
embrace trees and frogs and nature, you're judged 
as being uncool or not having the right attitude.” 
Because culture itself is a slippery concept, it is diffi- 
cult to say how much of it was determined by teach- 
ers, and how much by students (and their adolescent 
emotions). My experience was that not fitting into 
this culture was a real, if again unvoiced, fear. 


Often the same cycle would occur: we would discuss 
how fear affects thought or action; I would realize 
that I feared something, but maybe not acknowl- 
edge it even to myself, let alone a teacher or friend; 
and I would feel vaguely guilty that I felt such fear 
at all. It comes back to the same question that has 
been discussed for years in Krishnamurti schools: 
is it possible to live (and learn) without fear? While I 
am no closer to an answer, purely based on my own 
experience, I would have to say “no”’—the majority 
of my education was relatively fearless though not 
completely without fear. 


Aditi Rao graduated from CFL in 1999. She is 
currently working as an editor at Deloitte University 
Press, where she edits thought leadership and helps 
business analysts improve their writing. 


w_I started at CFL in the eighth standard, having 
WD stiended a more conventional school earlier 
which followed the state curriculum. By experi- 
encing two types of secondary schooling, I think I 
benefitted from both, and I share my thoughts about 
“fear and education” from this perspective. 


I benefitted from my conventional school approach 
without always being fearful of it. This school 
emphasised structure and discipline by following 
text books according to a set curriculum and ad- 
ministering exams regularly. Such an approach 
required a certain rigour from my learning. I had to 
be disciplined to prepare for exams. I was motivated 
to do my best for myself, for my parents (who have a 
strong interest in my education), and to prove to my 
teachers and peers that I was capable. When I was 
not adequately prepared I felt fearful of failing to 
prove myself. But when I was prepared I felt confi- 
dent that I could excel. I therefore felt that fear was 
not integral to the structured and disciplined ap- 
proach in this school, but could easily arise without 
the right support system from teachers, parents and 
peers. 


At CEL, I will admit when I first started that the 
curriculum seemed less structured and I was 
surprised by the lack of regular exams. However, in 
place of discipline, I felt welcomed to express my- 
self—thoughts, fears, academic enquiry, and imagi- 
nation. I was motivated through a remarkably open 
approach at education which gave me the space and 
freedom for both expression and discovery. There 
was space for both individual and collective enquiry; 
many of my interests in nature, theatre, fine arts, 
and the natural sciences were discovered and shared 
openly with my peers, not only of my age but juniors 
and seniors as well. There was no fear of failing. 
Such openness and freedom of enquiry allowed 

me to always express myself and experiment with 
various interests, with a strong support system of 
teachers, peers and parents. 


Education without fear imparted in me a self-con- 
fidence I carry with me to this day. For this I am 
courageous and grateful. 


Deviah Aiama graduated from CFL in 1998. He is a 
programme manager at IUCN, Geneva and manag- 
es projects with businesses seeking to better under- 
stand their biodiversity risks, impacts and mitigation 
options in a range of sectors including agriculture, 
aluminium and forestry. He has a Master’s degree 
in environmental studies and a Bachelor of science 
degree in environmental biology, both from Queen’s 
University, Canada. 


w_Right from when I was quite young, I seemed 
to be gripped by fear. It created nervousness, a 

trembling, a terrifying feeling, a sense of “I don’t 
know” or “I don’t want to do this.” I was no more 
myself at that point. I remember how I would feel 
if I were asked to sing for someone... the fear would 
grip me, palms and feet would sweat, I wouldn't 
know what to sing, I would go blank and the heart 
rate would increase phenomenally. I would somehow 
get through the singing and just cringe. It was the 
same with talking in public, speaking out my opin- 
ion, creating a product that could be judged in any 
way. Some of these fears I learned to cope with. But 
I realised that even in my twenties I had them and 
they were as real as always. Life was painful having 
to go through the fear and the humiliation that came 
along with it. 


When I look back at school times, and ask what I 
was feeling when I felt I was afraid, the strongest 
feeling is that of being judged. I didn’t want to be 
wrong. I didn’t want people to think I was wrong, 
and as a result I stopped going towards anything 
I could go wrong in. That way I wouldn’t land in 
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a situation where I was judged! I was never ready 

to take up challenges where I was not sure of the 
outcome. Over time, I had found ways to hide the 
fear. Some of it may have been evident but my sense 
is that most of it was well camouflaged. In fact 

the camouflage worked in the strangest of ways! 

I portrayed an image that I wanted the others to 
see: confident and bold! Most people thought I was 
confident and bold. 


I think I managed to keep my school and the 
teachers mostly in the dark about my limitations. 
They did not realise this. There was a point when 
a teacher’s encouragement and appreciation meant 
nothing to me, because I had decided that I was 
not good enough and that the teacher was only 
trying to encourage me and not speaking the “real” 
truth. The few challenges that I could have faced I 
managed to fudge. I was very good at certain areas 
like games, art and outdoor activities, and I always 
chose these areas rather than facing anything new. 
This behaviour became my second nature, giving 
me a false sense of confidence. None of this was 
known to me then. Not with this clarity. It has tak- 
en me years to recognise these movements; I have 
got over some of them while in other aspects Iam 
still a work in progress. 


All children are brought up with “Very good, you 
are a good girl, oh how nice,” and so on. This is 
delivered to us as children either subtly or directly. 
The idea passed on is: be good, be excellent and 
then you would have made it in life. The ones who 
pick this thread up are stuck with it for a long, long 
time. Today I am able to see this to some extent 
and so say what I am saying with clarity, but lam 
as stuck. Now I have to consciously drop having to 
please the other as the pattern is so ingrained in 
me, and the base of this pattern is fear! 


In school environments, students do as they are 
expected. This expectation is at the subtle level. It 
is: “do as I say”, “please me”, “think as I think.” As 
a result most of the children become obedient, right 
or good. Once this pattern is established it is hard to 


break it as it is directly connected to being accepted. 


So the student uses all methods possible, to project 
an image, by doing the right thing, behaving the 
right way and being obedient to cover up her fear. 


I think it would help if the adult is transparent about 
his own self with the student, with respect to his 
own fears and inadequacies. This would help the 
student see that the adult also has fears, feels inade- 
quate and that he is not a superman who has accom- 
plished his goals fearlessly and effortlessly. 


The teacher has to be present to each and every 
child. He has to drop his bias about “a good child” or 
“a right child’ and see where the child is stuck. If the 
teacher cannot see this, the child will fool him. The 
teacher would have to accept this child the way he is 
and help him identify his fears and inadequacies. 


Once some of the fears and inadequacies are iden- 
tified, they need to be tested or checked to see if 
these statements of fear are really true. Most of my 
inadequacies were not true factually; however it 
took me a long time to see this and accept it. Testing 
these statements will lead us closer and closer to the 
source of the actual fear. Most of the statements we 
have are assumptions. 


When the real fear is exposed, the teacher needs to 
help the student see that the fear can be faced and 
overcome, and that it is not as difficult as it seems. 
The teacher and the student together can set up 
goals and the teacher can help the student accom- 
plish them. When the issue is such that goals cannot 
be set up, we can help him identify the experience 
he must go through and hand-hold him and push 
him if necessary. This push is most essential be- 
cause although the student wants to take up the 
challenge, his own fear blocks him. After going 
through this tough experience, the student’s confi- 
dence and self-respect will increase and his respect 
for the teacher too will increase. 


This process teaches the student to accept himself, 
identify his inadequacies, and get over them or 
accept them. This is a skill the person can use for 
the rest of his life. This process requires an abso- 
lute loving and a trusting relationship between the 


teacher and the student. The teacher has to be open, 
unassuming and unbiased. If not, it will become 
yet another method that might work only for some 
students. 


Acceptance has been the main key that helped me 
get over many of my fears. The moment I stopped 
denying my fears and just recognised them, I could 
grow with the help of others. This journey has been 
arduous, but today I am in a space where I am aware 
of my fears and am consciously working on it and so 
my journey goes on. 


Nandini Ram Mohan graduated from CFL in 1995. 
She is currently head of Magic Puddles, a kindergar- 
ten in Bangalore. 


Ww theme is fear—but I’d like to talk about 
shame. 


When I look back on my school education I don’t 
recall much fear, really. Even thirty years ago, fear 
and punishment were seen as Victorian hangovers 
utilised by unskilled teachers. So, thinking back, 
fear was not a problem for me. Nor do I really think 
fear was a driving impulse for any of my friends. 


But I do recall shame in my education. A lot. And 
just as much from my teachers as my peers. When 

I was younger, there was the shame of failure in 
your peer’s eyes. For example, being chosen last 

for the football game as people sniggered at you 

and rolled their eyes (decades later, while reading 
Kazuo Ishiguro’s “Never let me go,” I came across a 
similar scene that instantly transported me back all 
those years). Then, as you became older, the shame 
surrounding sexuality—not knowing what was hap- 
pening to you and not being able to articulate hot 
and messy feelings. And finally, most troublingly in 
retrospect, shame at not being “serious enough” as a 


young adult. Finding that one had to secretly enjoy 
the wrong sort of music, or the wrong sort of novel. 
And such shaming was contagious; if the adults set 
the norms, there was no question that they would 
most savagely be enforced by your peers. I can still 
feel the mind-numbing panic of feeling like there 
was something wrong with me, that I was bound to 
fail the people whom I admired. 


I was in an enlightened school, and we discussed 
fear and we discussed anger, and we discussed 
relationship, and we discussed alienation, but I 

am struck in retrospect by how little we discussed 
shame. Years later I know that it is a social emotion, 
and that it may be an inevitable part of socialisation, 
but during my education I don’t recall teachers or 
students being sensitive about this. Worse, I think 

it was actually a semi-conscious tool of power in 
student-teacher relationships. No one would really 
try to scare or bully me. But I do think that we were 
shamed reasonably often. Think even of the words 
“fearless” and “shameless”. Only one of them is seen 
in a positive light. 


This is not recrimination here. It’s more a question 
of trying to figure out why it is that we do not name 
this, work through it and recognise it for what it is. 
How can educators and adults help children grow 
up, become socialised, but do so without impart- 
ing shame? It is a subtle thing and a strange emo- 
tion because it is so much a part of relationship 

and growing up, and yet it can be so constitutively 
destructive. It is relatively easier, I think, to relate 
to a child without inculcating fear. But the influ- 
ence one has on children, especially in their painful 
generation of a self in their teenage years, is a vital 
and delicate influence and can be seriously abused 
without even noticing it. 


Perhaps it was just me and I have an acute sensi- 
tivity to being socially outcast, but I don’t think so. 
The more I read about it, the clearer it becomes that 
dealing with shame is a task that takes people years 
to do. Why not try and undo it before it starts? One 
could learn to talk about it as acutely and effective- 
ly as one talks about fear. Nor is there no larger 
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experience with this: in the west, after all, whole 
generations of psychoanalysts have been dealing 
with hidden shame! Our education is not powerless 
to address this. My very fleeting impression also 

is that there is possibly less shaming going on for 
the current generation of students. They appear far 
more relaxed, which is testament, I suppose, to the 
less judgmental approach than was adopted earlier. 
Perhaps one deals with shame in the same way that 
one deals with most things well in a human com- 
munity: by being more sensitive and kind to it and 
the gamut of the human experience. 


Arjun Jayadev graduated from CFL in 1994. He is an 
associate professor of economics at the University of 
Massachusetts, Boston. 


iw Whenever someone asks me what it was like 
being a student at Centre For Learning (CFL) 

in its early days, I find myself unsure of what to say. 
Describing CFL is never easy, perhaps because there 
isn’t enough of a common context within which a 
reasonable understanding of my school experience 
can be communicated. I could say it was somewhere 
between a school and a family. Of course, that 
means it included all of the closeness and affection, 
as well as the expectations and misunderstandings, 
of both school and family. As parents we are always 
our child’s first teacher in the world, and having 
school arise out of family seems a very natural pro- 
gression. 


What I remember primarily was the sense of being 
on equal footing with the teachers in the classroom 
at CFL. In particular, I cannot remember fear being 
used by any of my teachers as a way to get us to 
learn, or to motivate us, or to punish us for any rea- 
son. Fear of my teachers did not shape or frame my 
interactions with them, or what we were learning, or 
the dynamic of the classroom. This was liberating 


in the sense that these fears did not form barriers to 
my learning, or to my sense of exploration of what I 
was learning academically. 


Yet of course I was not free of fear. 1 mean the more 
pernicious kinds of fears, the ones that seem almost 
natural, which are perhaps learnt or instinctive from 
a younger age. I suppose I mean fears of a social 
kind: of what other people thought of you, not being 
good enough, being a failure, being isolated or rid- 
iculed or ostracised. Then there are also the fears 
that arise when the community or family you are 

in is small enough not to be able to hide from your 
actions. 


For example, I recall fear of my being unable to live 
up to what I thought other people expected of me, 
and in particular, my abilities in mathematics. These 
fears of failure or of expectations are more complex, 
and perhaps they are being created by my own sense 
of self. That is, they appear tied quite deeply to the 
picture I make of who I am, or to the story of myself 
that I generate. I’m not sure how a community, or 

a school, could possibly create an environment free 
of these far more subtle fears. But in my experience 
CFL has always embraced these fundamental and 
difficult questions and I’ve never seen a community 
as committed to this exploration. 


Keshav Mukunda graduated from CFL in 1994. He 
is currently a reference librarian at the Simon Fraser 
University Library, Vancouver, Canada. 


Articles by teachers 


Intimations of fear 
Usha Mukunda. 


Recently I came across an old diary written when I 
was about eleven years old and it all came back. The 
sharp taste of fear even at the thought of certain 
teachers at school. The anxiety to be off their radar 
as soon as I could. The urge to pour out my fears. 
But only to myself. I was too afraid to say out loud 
that I was afraid! 


The details are not important. The physical contours 
of fear are only too familiar to all of us, children 

or adults. Where does it come from? As a child, I 
lodged it firmly within this or that individual who 
evoked that discomfort or fear in me. But was I 
completely an innocent bystander? This question 
has come to me with haunting regularity as I grow 
older. This fear that I have externalised to keep it at 
a distance (and not succeeded!) is very much me. 
“What if I am not as good as, or better than .....?” is 
one unstated fear. Another is, “What if I dent the 
image I have created?” “What if Iam not liked?” 
“What if 1 am judged and found incompetent?” 

The list is seemingly endless. Each of these plays 
itself out when I meet someone, give a talk, write 
an article(!), and worst of all, when I am teaching 
students. I say “worst of all” because here is where 
my fear gets transferred to the children. Alas, not 
by my admitting it or sharing it, but by using it as 

a tool to control and discipline the child. Learning, 
relationship, honest communication are all brushed 
aside, and I am caught in this whirlpool of anxiety, 
fear and insecurity in which I transact my teaching! 
I wonder if we are aware of this? 


Recently I happened to listen to the Dalai Lama 
interacting with students at a Tibetan school. One of 
the older students asked him, “How can I get rid of 
anger? How can I control it?” Here is the response 
from His Holiness: “Many times you have fear, 

but because you can’t do anything about it, you get 
frustrated. Then you get angry and this leads to vio- 
lence. So first understand fear and cut the cord right 
there.” Most of the time we see fear as something to 


run away from. We try to escape from what we see 
as the cause of the fear. But can we? It soon escalates 
into so many other movements of anger, jealousy 
and sadness. What if we stand still and try to un- 
derstand the root of fear? It may no longer be such a 
bogey! 


But let us return to the child. A young child has not 
yet built any image about herself. In fact, I remem- 
ber my grandchildren referring to themselves in the 
third person. Of course this passes very quickly, and 
the environment we may have provided for the child, 
albeit thoughtfully, starts to act upon the child. All 
too soon, an image, an identity, and a persona is 
created, added to, and solidified. In this state, the 
child comes in contact with numerous adults includ- 
ing parents, grandparents, teachers and others. The 
child is probably quickly aware that there are hopes 
and expectations of her, starting with her behaviour 
and demeanour, moving on to appearance, clothes, 
and eventually performance and “success.” In such 
a situation, it seems to me that the child has to be 
rather hardened not to feel frissons of fear of not 
living up to these standards. 


As adults, parents or teachers, there are intangible 
ways in which we instil fear in a child. Our intellec- 
tual capacities may well be daunting to a child. Can 
we be alert to that? Then again, our expectations 

of them can become such a heavy burden for them 
to carry. Even our ability to articulate quickly and 
clearly can be a source of intimidation. But the most 
common trap we fall into as teachers is to use mea- 
surement to bring about fear. At one school where I 
went to do an informal session, I soon saw that the 
students “obeyed” the teachers out of fear of reprisal. 
Bad marks, harsh reports, complaints to headmaster 
and parents....these were the only messages they 
recognised. Of course not all teachers fall into this 
groove but the exceptions are few and far between. 


I was in Mumbai at a muncipal school. There was 
a plan to set up an open library there and we were 
walking past classrooms to see the location. Never 
have I seen such dead faces that looked listlessly at 
us. There were 50 of them, not more than 5 years 
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old, crammed into a small airless classroom with the 
teacher at one end wielding a scale. Had fear dulled 
their senses? It seemed so. 


At an Urdu medium school I interacted with a lively 
bunch of thirty nine-year-olds. They listened to my 
reading aloud with complete attention, almost spell- 
bound. But as soon as it was over and I tried to have 
a conversation with them, there was pandemonium! 
What horrified me most was when one child came 
up to me and handed me the ruler. “You have to hit 
the desk hard and also hit some children. Then they 
will be afraid of you and become quiet,” he said. 
That was a daily reality for him and the others. 


As | interact with children in various settings and 
situations, these thoughts jostle in my head. Can 

I communicate with the children in my care with 
no sense of authority or fear? How does one relate 
directly and on an even footing? Do children have 
to be held in thrall for discipline to happen? The an- 
swers come when we are watchful and honest with 
ourselves. Each day there is a fresh learning as I be- 
gin to see my own fears playing out in how I relate. 
In fact, I might well discover that the process is far 
more effortless than I feared. Just letting go of my 
expectations, anxieties, and need to succeed makes 
for a more relaxed and trusting atmosphere which I 
can sense in the children and in me. Of course this 
is not as easy as it may sound but as educators, we 
can but begin! There may be wonder and delight in 
that for all of us! 


I remember an observation made by a visitor to CFL 
years ago. “Your children walk in freedom!” he said. 
I had not thought of it that way. But if indeed we 
have enabled that, we cannot become complacent. 
Fear has ways to enter our consciousness through 
the thinnest of cracks. “Where the mind is without 
fear and the head is held high; where knowledge 

is free,” said Tagore, and only in that state of mind 
within both educator and child, can we begin to 
question the shades of fear, desire and uncertain- 

ty that we meet in our daily lives. Only from this 
complete openness and acknowledgement can there 
be the beginnings of clarity, and out of that the right 
action. 


You say I am repeating 

Something I have said before. I shall say it again... 

In order to arrive at what you do not know 

You must go by a way which is the way of ignorance. 

In order to possess what you do not possess 

You must go by the way of dispossession... 

And what you do not know is the only thing you know... 
And where you are is where you are not. 

TS Eliot 


Twenty-five years later 
Yasmin Jayathirtha 


Looking back on twenty-five years of running CFL, 
just before hosting a conference on fear in school 
cultures, makes the question “What are the fear 
and stresses in starting an institution, and how do 
you deal with them?” an inevitable one. This ques- 
tion has been asked also by many others who want 
to start schools. In a survey on fear, carried out in 
several schools at our request, students listed the 
sources of their fear. Apart from the usuals—ani- 
mals, examinations, being scolded—the list includ- 
ed: fear of failure, fear of letting people down, fear 
of the future (what will be result of my choices?). All 
these factors are very relevant to institutions and to 
the people who form a part of them. 


Starting CFL happened fast and perhaps we didn’t 
ponder too much on “what ifs” and “buts” but dealt 
with the problems as they arose. It was also un- 
dertaken with great seriousness, yet lightly, as an 
adventure: can we run a school like this? Why don’t 
we try? For us, the group and our supporters, the 
idea of failure and letting people down did not even 
occur, since an adventure is not an adventure with- 
out the ever-present risk of failure that accompanies 
an uncharted path. 


Looking back, it is hard to describe situations that 
caused fear or stress. My memory does not bring 

up any, but it must be selective because they must 
have existed, since colleagues have talked about their 
fears. Comparing CFL with other organisations, one 
can pick out features that have helped in having a re- 
silient structure. One of the most important of these 
has been the nature of the first group. Ten-plus 
fairly strong-minded individuals may appear to be a 
recipe for disaster, but a diversity of voices, temper- 
aments and talents gave robustness to the school. It 
also made assimilation of newcomers easier, since 
there was no single description that they had to live 
up to. Of course, this can be and has been a source 
of stress since it can be asked, “Are we really togeth- 
er in this?” 


The fairly large, coherent group (in age and experi- 
ence) also almost naturally gave rise to the feature 
that seems unique to CFL: being a teacher-run 
school with a flat structure. Having no one person 
in charge can be scary and is scary for many people. 
We had a prospective parent say, “It is all idealistic, 
but I don’t think you all will last, because there has 
to be a leader,” about twenty years ago. There is com- 
fort in having someone else take the responsibility, 
but have someone else make the decisions for you is 
also stressful. Hence, long meetings, collective deci- 
sion making and collective responsibility. It has its 
drawbacks (such as teacher burn-out), but CFL has 
been reasonably sustainable and we are exploring 
how to make it even more so. To do this means that 
the members of the group have to have the stamina 
to talk to each other, be open about their opinions 
and vulnerable to the opinions of others. None of 
this is easy, as the group contains friends, relatives 
by marriage and birth, and unrelated individuals. 
Newer and younger members may feel inhibited, 
and older and more experienced members may feel 
threatened, but if there has to be no central author- 
ity, there has to be dialogue. The question has also 
arisen, “If an individual is feeling intimidated, who 
is responsible for changing the situation, the indi- 
vidual or the group?” There has been no definitive 
answer, but opening up the question has made a 
difference. 


The school started small and relied on parents’ sup- 
port to sustain operations. The best way to deal with 
an ever-changing scenario was to be transparent and 
share all the information, including the thinking 
behind the decisions taken. Again, although scary, 
openness engenders openness. 


To an institution, there are changing scenarios that 
can cause fear: new directives and policies, many of 
which are difficult to fulfil and perhaps go against 
the grain of what you consider good education to be. 
The question may be, “Do I fulfil the directives and 
continue, or close down the school? What are the 
consequences to the institution and to the individ- 
uals who are held officially responsible?” In this 
situation, we have drawn support from the fact that 
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other organizations and individuals are taking their 
stand and opening up the debate. This gives courage 
to all of us. 


One of the fears I do remember for the institution 
was whether it could be sustained beyond a certain 
time. There had been conflict, people had left and 
it seemed that nobody was interested in joining us. 
One way to deal with the fear was to consider the 
worst—school closure—and ask, “How can it be 
done responsibly?” We came up with a plan of ac- 
tion. The exercise took away the fear and luckily, the 
plan didn’t have to be executed. 


As individuals, of course, one has to deal with fears 
the same way: talk, share and trust in the honesty 
and integrity of colleagues. 


Psychological aspects of fear and 
learning 


Kamala Mukunda 


We often say that fear is ‘natural’. In the animal 
world, excluding for the time-being humans, fear is 
what drives the prey to flee its predator. More gen- 
erally, it is an emotional (mind and body) state that 
precedes and accompanies certain smart avoidance 
behaviours. If we imagine artificially cutting off an 
animal’s fear response, it will probably die an early 
death. So in this sense, fear is not only natural but 
highly advantageous: it has a rational role to play in 
keeping an animal alive. 


Since we are animals too, fear should play a simi- 
lar—rational and natural—role in our lives. This is 
true to some extent, but the picture is very much 
more complicated than that! Our fears, both phys- 
ical and psychological, are far more wide-ranging 
than any of our animal cousins’. Think of the fear 
of losing pride, or the fear of being rejected by a 
loved one, or the fear of being laid off. To be ‘ratio- 
nal’, these fears should serve some useful purpose, 
should motivate us to act in ways that avert the 
feared outcome. But with human beings, there is 
often nothing we can do to escape or avoid being 
vulnerable to some threats, such as losing a job. Fear 
does not tell us how to stop others from humiliating 
us. We try desperately to please the loved one, but it 
only makes rejection more likely! 


We use words like ‘stress’, ‘worry’ and ‘anxiety’ to 
express our experience of continuous, unrelenting 
fear: sometimes intense, sometimes low-grade, 

but ever-present. Sometimes panic grips us in 

the absence of any apparent danger; it can be a 
thought, and not even a conscious one, that triggers 
deep-seated fear responses in the mind and body, 
and in these situations there is nothing to run from, 
nowhere to go, and no relief. There are a host of anx- 
iety disorders (obsessive-compulsive, post-traumatic 
and generalised anxiety) that are on the rise world- 
wide. In psychology and in medicine, such extreme 
experiences are viewed as the mind-body’s fear 


response gone haywire, and are treated accordingly 
(with medication and counselling). 


For those of us who have things ‘under control,’ fear 
is nevertheless reducing our ability to live fully. We 
cope in different ways; we may absorb ourselves in 
work and entertainment, or offer prayers for protec- 
tion. Our fears can guide our actions in subtle and 
gross ways, such as when we avoid telling the truth, 
or when we endlessly put off going to the dentist. As 
adults, we have lived so long with fear that it seems 
an inseparable part of life, but was it always present? 
Psychologists explain that some fears are evolution- 
ary, that is, our brains are ‘wired’ to respond fear- 
fully to certain naturally-occurring dangers such as 
snakes. On the other hand, the brain learns to be 
afraid of things such as mathematics. So it becomes 
interesting to ask, when in childhood did this all 
begin? 


Learning fear in childhood 

Many fears that children express in infancy are 
gradually outgrown: stranger anxiety and fear of the 
dark are common examples. Over time, children 
become more able to distinguish real from imagi- 
nary, and they also become more able to control their 
environment. This helps them get over early fears, 
and the process is a normal aspect of development. 
But alongside this healthy process, children also ac- 
quire new fears, learned in response to threatening 
environments in homes, schools or neighbourhoods. 
These learned fears become a part of brain circuitry, 
in the following way. 


Deep in the older (reptilian) brain is a small struc- 
ture called the amygdala. Its function is to detect 
threats in the environment, and send out commands 
to other parts of the brain and body to release, 
through a series of steps, the stress hormone cor- 
tisol, increase heart rate, suppress pain, and fo- 

cus attention. Psychologically, we experience this 
constellation of effects as fear. The amygdala also 
activates (via cortisol) another small area of the brain 
called the hippocampus, to record the context in 
which this threat occurred so as to remember it for 
next time. The hippocampus reacts by inhibiting, 


again through a series of steps, further release of 
cortisol. The amygdala is also connected to the 
prefrontal cortex, the large area of brain just behind 
your forehead, and these connections make for 
thoughts about fearful stimuli. These are exactly the 
thoughts that make it so difficult to extinguish or 
suppress fears of any kind, however irrational. 


Prefrontal 
4 . Cortex 


Amygdala 


F at . 
/ / Hippocampus 


Fear learning is relatively quick and easy during 
childhood. Such fears cannot be overcome by just 
forgetting, however—they must be unlearned. Fear 
unlearning is slower and can only happen at a later 
age; it requires the intervention of the prefrontal 
cortex, which takes many years to develop. Learned 
fears also tend to over-extend to situations that trig- 
ger off an association. In this way, a child can learn 
to fear new situations, challenges, social interac 
tions. And learned fears can also be a precursor to 
anxiety disorders in later life. 


If the amygdala repeatedly signals fear, in response 
to chronically threatening situations or the unend- 
ing anticipation or memory of threat, the brain 
becomes flooded with too much cortisol. The cells 
of the hippocampus, which are particularly sensitive 
to this hormone, can actually become damaged as 

a result. The result? Functions of the brain that rely 
heavily on the hippocampus, such as learning and 
memory, will be affected negatively by stress. Dam- 
age also occurs in the prefrontal cortex, which in a 
child is still growing and developing. A particular 
ability of the prefrontal cortex is called executive 
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function. It is the ability to plan, schedule, multitask, 
prioritise, focus on relevant tasks and tune out dis- 
tractions. It turns out to be very useful in school... 
and it is this very capacity that is damaged when a 
child experiences chronic stress!. 


Sources of learned fear in childhood 

Domestic violence, abuse and bullying in children’s 
homes and neighbourhoods are obvious sources 

of learned fear. These things happen for a variety 

of cultural, social and economic reasons, most of 
which have no simple solution. But as if that were 
not enough, we have created educational institutions 
that children must attend, where fear is often used 
deliberately and in planned ways. Schools and teach- 
ers use punishment to gain control over classrooms, 
and they use examinations to motivate children to 
study. Authority is wielded in subtle, if not gross, 
ways: even schools that do not use fear institution- 
ally engender stressful situations simply because 

of certain fundamental aspects of most schooling. 
What are these fundamental aspects? Comparison 
with others in one’s peer group, feelings of inad- 
equacy, inability to match parents’ and teachers’ 
expectations, competitive feelings in oneself and 

in others who are supposed to be one’s friends, the 
need to understand concepts and perform tasks in 
severely limited time periods, and the ever-present 
possibility of failure (even if ‘failure’ just means 

not being among the best in class)...even the most 
benign of school environments cannot prevent these 
feelings from coming up in students. 


The most studied school stressor is test anxiety—a 
problem that has generated huge amounts of re- 
search?. Unfortunately, we are mostly interested 

in alleviating test anxiety so that the student can 
perform better on the test, which is a rather narrow 
goal! It seems that teachers and parents feel that test 
anxiety is an unavoidable inconvenience. Only when 
a student becomes really dysfunctionally anxious do 
we ‘wake up’; even then, we quickly explain it away 
as psychological weakness. We don’t realise the per- 
vasive sickness of this testing system and what it’s 
doing to young people. In India, preschool children 
have to take exams, and 15-year-olds commit suicide 


because of their exam results. 


It is clear enough why exams cause stress Perfor- 
mance in high-stakes exams is a ‘gateway’ to one’s 
future. An exam result is a label attached to one’s 
identity. I judge myself according to the results of 
my exam performance. There are also the expec- 
tations put upon children by parents and teach- 
ers—experienced separately and forcefully. Stress is 
therefore not only about doing well or badly for its 
own sake, but for these spin-off threats. 


Schools that do not run on fear 

A caring teacher can prevent or deal with students’ 
school-related anxieties in several ways. He can cre- 
ate a trusting classroom, relating affectionately with 
his students; treat errors as an integral part of the 
learning process; focus on getting children to un- 
derstand since many students fear their own lack of 
understanding. For his own classroom tests at least, 
he can give enough notice, consider untimed and 
open-book tests, and use retesting regularly. He can 
get in touch with his own fears: maybe he doesn’t 
want the gaps in his knowledge to become apparent, 
or maybe he doesn’t want to lose control and authori- 
ty in the classroom. 


If a group of teachers and administrators want to 
make their whole school a place of learning without 
fear, they can do a lot to create such a culture. There 
are a small but growing number of ‘child-friendly’ 
schools in India, where serious energy is being put 
into eliminating some sources of fear. Students of 
these schools are not afraid of their teachers, or their 
subjects, or of taking up a challenge and failing at 
it. These are significant and important accomplish- 
ments, and all schools should move toward these 
goals. 


If more and more parents decide that they do not 
want children to grow up in fear, even more can be 
accomplished in society at large. But what ultimately 
is going to come in the way of this kind of signifi- 
cant change in human beings? It is that we are too 
accustomed to responding with fear to all kinds of 
life situations, from the trivial to the serious. So- 
ciety runs and even thrives on fear. Interpersonal 


relationships of all kinds are tinged with fear and 
groups fear each other even in the absence of face- 
to-face interaction. Each of us harbours within 
ourselves a vast reservoir of worries and anxieties. 
Fear is such a habitual way of responding that a 
child with every security in the world can be afraid 
of going to a party wearing the same outfit she wore 
to a previous party! We cannot tell the difference 
between a ‘real’ and an ‘imagined’ fear solely in 
terms of the depth of feeling in the person. In such 
a pervasive and extensive landscape of fear, it is not 
enough to create a child-friendly school. 


Can a school do something more to address this 
question of fear at its roots? If our vision of educa- 
tion can encompass the growth of the whole human 
being, then surely the role of fear in our lives is an 
important part of the curriculum. We don’t just 
need to be kind to children, and comfort them when 
they are afraid. We also need to invite them to see 
where fear has lodged in their minds, and how it is 
influencing them to move and act in their world. In 
this journey, adult and child are learning together as 
true equals. The following article looks at this possi- 
bility in the light of our experiences at CFL. 


1 Brain areas that undergo major development in childhood 

are called ‘plastic’ — indicating both opportunity (for positive 
growth) and vulnerability (for damage). The hippocampus and 
prefrontal cortex are especially plastic through childhood. This 
makes them both especially vulnerable to damage as a result of 
chronic stress. 


2 There is a common-sense belief that a little anxiety is 

good, that it drives one to higher levels of performance. But 
psychology tells us that this is true only under very specific 
circumstances. It is a delicately titrated affair; anxiety can 
cripple performance if it crosses a limit. The benefits of anxiety 
can be seen for tasks where the required response is simple and 
obvious—for such tasks, a little anxiety can render responses 
quicker and more accurate. Anxiety is not beneficial when 

one is required to make complex responses requiring analysis 
and consideration. The executive function of the brain, which 
allows inhibition of irrelevant inputs and shifting from one 
task to another, is most impaired with anxiety. There is a sort 
of preoccupation with personal inadequacy and with negative 
consequences, and anxious thoughts keep coming to the mind 
like, ‘Am I good enough?’, ‘What if I fail?’ These thoughts are 
intrusive and cannot be easily suppressed. 


Talking to fear 
Shashidhar Jagadeeshan 


Be not led to believe that I fear the world, 
or that I have fear of dying, 

or of seeing my soul go its way. 

Death being a truth, 

I have no fear of it. 

What I fear is that I have not lived well. 


Emily Dickinson 


Here I am, a middle-aged teacher, racked by many 
of the fears that people of my age feel. Fear of aches 
and pains, of failing health, potential financial inse- 
curities, fear about the future of those I love, and— 
the mother of all fears—death! 


With what confidence can I then talk to my students 
about fear? Another fear, a fear of hypocrisy! 


As educators at CFL, we have managed to create 

an environment of learning which is not driven by 
fear. By this we mean that we do not use fear as an 
instrument to motivate learning, bring about dis- 
cipline or promote excellence. We also do not use 
other short-sighted motivators like competition, 
comparison, reward and punishment which in turn 
create fear. 


Does that mean that individuals within the commu- 
nity do not experience fear? Far from it. As you can 
see from the several articles that our alumni have 
written and from the summary of the survey on fear 
we conducted with our current students, fear is very 
much a part of our lives. 


The fact that individuals in the community experi- 
ence fear does not take away from the clarity with 
which we see that fear is detrimental to learning, 
that continuous exposure to stress and anxiety is in- 
jurious to the well-being of human beings, and that 
fear is a distorting factor in our lives. 


The question then becomes, how do we, teachers 
and students, understand fear together? Having 
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removed what one may call ‘constructed’ fears 

from the environment, what fears do young people 
still experience? Fears change over time, but when 
children are very young they are afraid of not having 
friends, losing those who care for them, not fitting 
into the peer group and, as they grow older, not be- 
ing good at something, being disapproved of by their 
elders. As they reach the threshold of adulthood, 
they have many fears associated with entering an 
uncaring world. 


I would like to share something from Guy Claxton’s 
book What’s the Point of School? Rediscovering the 
Heart of Education’. He quotes from a 1997 survey of 
3500 young people between the ages of eleven and 
twenty-five on fears they all share: 


“Most [young people] fear that their world will 
generally become more challenging, and some 
have a bleak view of future opportunities and 
trends .. . Their lives are riddled with insecurity, 
and traditional aspirations seem inappropriate in 
the context of the world as young people expe- 
rience it... At school, they are told that they 
need qualifications in order to get a good job... 
meanwhile, media reports and the experience of 
unemployed family and friends suggest that job 
security is an illusion ... Many young people look 
to the market to seek forms of escape: acquiring 
clothes . . . and other ‘badges of belonging’ as well 
as using drugs. The youth drug-dance culture is 
largely young people’s attempt to create an alter- 
native world.” 


He goes on to quote from a recent study of 650 Aus- 
tralian teenagers’ views of the future: 


“Many of the young people in this study expressed 
a strong sense of negativity, helplessness, despon- 
dency and even anguish about the anticipated 
problems facing their society and the world at 
large. For a majority, [their perceptions] ranged 
from intensifying pressure and competition in 
schools . . . to worsening trends of physical vio- 
lence and war, joblessness and poverty, destructive 
technology and environmental degradation.” 


Claxton tells us that the words used by these young 
people to describe the future included uncaring, vio- 
lent, unfair, mechanised, unsustainable and corrupt. 


While students at CFL may not articulate such a 
bleak picture, they do worry about how they will face 
a hostile world, whether they will be ‘good enough’, 
find a life partner, earn a decent livelihood and so 
on. 


Our young students face an unprecedented chal- 
lenge, the future of the planet itself: This unique 
fear has confronted us ever since we invented nucle- 
ar weapons and began to impact our environment so 
severely that the very future of life on earth is under 
question. Sensitive young minds who are aware of 
this enormous crisis will surely wonder what the 
future holds for humanity. 


So how then do we talk to young people about all 
this, especially given that we are not free of fear our- 
selves? For us, the starting point of the conversation 
is the humility that we all, young and old, are in the 
same boat as far as our emotional lives are con- 
cerned. Given this, can we understand the nature of 
fear together? 


Perhaps the first step is to see how fear shapes 

our lives. Very often we are not aware of the var- 
ious factors that motivate our actions, and upon 
examination, it soon becomes evident that fear is 

a central factor in our belief systems, attitudes and 
behaviour. Conversations with students reveal that 
when they speak among themselves, they are afraid 
to step on each others’ toes. Some share that they 
have all kinds of superstitions. Others say that they 
will choose to pursue safe careers rather than what 
interests them, because they are afraid of not having 
a secure future. As teachers we see that we are con- 
stantly afraid of losing the regard of our colleagues, 
or afraid of anything that might “damage” our 
school’s reputation. 


We can then move on to understand that the world 
is full of anxious and fearful people, who deeply 
believe that fear is inevitable and is the key to main- 
taining order. It becomes easier to see why we have 


created a society which is “uncaring, violent, unfair, 
mechanised, unsustainable and corrupt!” 


With our students, we need to realize that fear nar- 
rows our experience of the world and life in general. 
Talking about fear with students of Brockwood Park 
School, J Krishnamurti? asks: 


“Here we are, in a beautiful countryside, living in 
a small community where relationship matters 
enormously. Can we live here with that quality of 
mind and feeling that is not wholly self-centred? 
Then when we do leave this place—as we must— 
perhaps we shall be able to live in the world at a 
different level, with a different feeling and affec- 
tion and with a different action. And to live like 
that, not just occasionally, but with a deeper sense 
of significance and worthwhileness and a feeling 
of sacredness, I think one has to be free of fear, or 
understand what fear is.” 


The invitation here for all human beings is to under- 
stand fear, and there is a hint that life has a different 
significance when one is free of fear. Is that too tall 
an order to take on as educators? That is, not only 
create an environment of learning whose landscape 
is not governed by fear, but to help each individual to 
learn about fear and discover a “wholly different way 
of living?” 


I think the key point here is not to find ways for our 
students and ourselves to “cope” with fear. Society at 
large is spending large amounts of money and ener- 
gy to help us cope with fear using religion, psychia- 
try, medication and entertainment. But all we need 
to do is look around to see that fear is still pervasive! 
This, too, can be explored in conversing together. 


Can we now move on to ask, what exactly is fear? 
Psychologists seem to define fear in two ways: it is 

a response to perceived danger in the present, and it 
is also a response to prevent one from being vulner- 
able in the future. It is fairly clear that we have been 
biologically programmed to react to anything that 
threatens us. As long as these threats are physical, 
say of wild animals, fire, a hurtling vehicle or deep 
water, it makes perfect sense to respond from a 


sense of danger. In fact, although we use the word 
“fear” in these situations, thinkers like Krishnamur- 
ti would in fact say it is part of intelligence. 


It is a shameful fact that a large part of humanity is 
still subject to poverty, physical and sexual abuse, 
war and other horrors. It would be facile to ask of 
them questions about fear. However, for those like 
us and our students who are fortunate enough to 
rarely face physical danger or threats, fear and other 
dark emotions still cast a shadow on our lives. One 
worries, with Emily Dickinson, if we are living well. 
So our interest in these dialogues with our students 
is the fear that emerges as part of our psychological 
and social lives. 


Our fears seem to be centred around pictures of 
ourselves as we travel through life in time. As lam 
sitting quietly, a thought might creep in about some- 
thing I have done in the past, and I start becoming 
anxious: what if people I care about, or people who 
have the power to hurt me, discover this secret 
shame? Or I might project myself into the future 
and start becoming insecure about what life holds 
for me. Will I lose my job, my possessions, my loved 
ones? Will I be ill, will there be anyone to look after 
me? Or I might start comparing myself with others 
and the feeling of inadequacy, the fear of failure 

and the fear that I am missing out on life begins to 
take hold. It appears that I am perceiving threats to 
myself, or guarding myself from being vulnerable in 
the future, and this perception of impending danger 
sets into motion all the responses in my system as 
if I were facing a real danger. Sharing these feelings 
with students acts as a powerful mirror to their own 
fears. It helps them realise that the structure of fear 
is common to all mankind, and that they are not 
somehow weak or uniquely subject to fears. 


It seems that ideas and pictures that I have of my- 
self, images that others have of me and my thoughts 
about the past and the future are the essential ingre- 
dients of psychological fear. The very features which 
make us human beings unique, our capacity to 
model ourselves, others and the world and the ability 
to think in terms of time, are at the root of fear. Of 
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course while a large part of my imagining is irra- 
tional, there is certainly some probability that some 
of the events will come true, especially because I 
have the knowledge that bad things have happened 
to people I know. In fact it seems like newspapers 
thrive on either exposing terrible things that hap- 
pened in the past or foretelling doom that awaits our 
future. 


At this point, you may wonder, “Isn’t this all very 
intellectual? What do you do when you are in the 
grip of fear?!” 


Before taking on the question, let us examine the 
significance of an intellectual framework! It is true 
that it has limited value, but just as it is absolutely 
necessary that a child should grow up in an envi- 
ronment not driven by fear, it is also necessary to 
have intellectual clarity about the nature of fear, and 
dispel many of the myths we have accumulated over 
the years. One of the startling discoveries I often 
make as a teacher is that young minds have already 
made a large number of conclusions about human 
nature. For example, many believe that fear is neces- 
sary to learn! We are hoping that this conference will 
really challenge many of our notions about fear and 
learning. 


What then can we do in the grip of fear? On the 
onset of fear, my first instinct is to escape from it, 
do anything but face it. I may do so by distracting 
myself with entertainment or prayer, and I may 
seek release in various forms including talking with 
someone. If there is a little more space, I become 
aware of the bodily components of fear. For example, 
the sense of constriction in the stomach, sweating, a 
sense that one’s world is becoming enclosed and of 
course the heart’s palpitations. My analytical brain 
soon takes over, and a lot of my mental energy goes 
into reasoning with fear, scrutinizing all the trig- 
gers and often arguing with and resisting the very 
existence of fear. It appears that I have been deeply 
programmed to move away from fear and not really 
“stay” with it or understand it. Is this my biological 
conditioning of freeze, flight or fight operating even 
when the cause of my fear is psychological, more 


virtual than real? Clearly, in this wrestling match, 
fear is the victor! 


Krishnamurti seems to suggest a completely differ- 
ent way of understanding fear. In a journal} entry of 
September 14, 1961 he writes: 


When this whole process of thought, time and 
fear is seen, not as an idea, an intellectual formu- 
la, then there is total ending of fear, conscious or 
hidden. Self-understanding is the awakening and 
ending of fear. 


What is this “self-understanding>” For 
Krishnamutrti4 it is rooted in observation. 


Observation is totally free of analysis. Is it possible 
just to observe without any conclusion, any direc- 
tion, any motive—just pure, clear looking? Obvi- 
ously, it is possible when you look at these lovely 
trees; it is very simple. But to look at the operation 
of the whole movement of existence, to observe it 
without any distortion, is entirely different from 
analysis. In that observation the whole process of 
analysis has no place. You go beyond it. That is, I 
can look at that tree without any distortion be- 
cause I am looking optically. Now, can I look at, is 
there any observation of the whole activity of fear 
without trying to find the cause, or asking how to 
end it, or trying to suppress it, or running away 
from it? Is it possible just to look and stay with it, 
stay with the whole movement of fear? 


As an educator, I feel I can honestly share this with 
my students without making any personal claims 
about conquering fear. One of has the choice of ei- 
ther “managing” fear all one’s life, and therefore im- 
plicitly participating in creating a fearful society, or 
being open to this exciting possibility of understand- 
ing myself through observation. We can together 
then find out for ourselves: is fear really inevitable? 
Can I be free of fear? Can I have lived well? 


1 Published by Oneworld Publications, Oxford 2008. 
2 Beginnings of Learning, Penguin Books, 1975. 
3 Krishnamurti’s Notebook, Paris, September 1961. 


4 The Way of Intelligence Seminar, New Delhi, 5th November 
1981. 
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M/s Vihaan Direct Selling (India) Private Limited 


No.5AC-709, Park Landing Building, 2nd Block, HRBR Extension, 
Near Blue Dart & Chelekere Signal, Outer Ring Road, Bangalore. 
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With Best Compliments 


Komatsu India Pvt Ltd 


Al, Sipcot Industrial Park, Growth Centre, 


Oragadam, Thenneri (via), Kanchipuram Dist, TN - 631604 


SN 
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With Best Compliments 


M/s Apple Auto Private Ltd 


Volkswagen Whitefield, #102/1, B Narayanapura, 
Outer Ring Road, Whitefield, Bengaluru-560016. 
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With Best Compliments 


M/s Ramky Infrastructure Ltd 


Ramky House, Site No.25-30, Raghavendra Nagar, Hennur Ring Road, 
Kalyan Nagar (Post), Bangalore. 


With Best Compliments 
D S Praveen, Proprietor 


M/s G K Agency, 48/50/5221, 23rd Ward, Chikkapete, Doddaballapur-561203 


With Best Compliments 


Kurlon Enterprise Limited 
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With Best Compliments 


Hinduja Realty Ventures Ltd 
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With Best Compliments 
HDFC Bank Ltd 
a 
FQ 
With Best Compliments 
Vishnu Daya & Co 
a . 
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With Best Compliments 
ACE Manufacturing Systems Ltd 
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With Best Compliments 


Associate Decor Ltd 
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With Best Compliments 


Biesse Manufacturing Company Pvt Ltd 
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CIGFIL Limited 
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With Best Compliments 


Netrack Enclosures Pvt Ltd 
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With Best Compliments 


Refractories and Services 
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With Best Compliments 


'tdps- is knowledge 


TDPS is one of the leading manufacturers of AC Generators with products in the output range of 1 MW to 200 MW 
for prime movers, such as steam turbines and gas turbines which requires machines capable of operating at speeds 
as high as 3600rpm , hydro turbines which require machines that can take care of the huge hydraulic forces 
transmitted from the turbine, diesel engines and gas engines that require machines that can withstand very 
demanding and irregular usage cycles, wind turbines which require the highest level of reliability to evade the 
laborious maintenance procedures. We focus on manufacturing custom-designed generators for our customers 
who are based across the world. We also manufacture special application generators, generators for Geo Thermal 
and Solar thermal appiications. TDPS generators are designed to perform with the highest efficiency. Reliability is 
ensured by world class manufacturing processes and quality control. 


WHAT'S YOUR 
IDENTITP 


CASUALS FOR MEN & WOMEN 


Shop online 
www. identiti.com 


Mantri Square, Jayanagar - 11" Main, Commercial Street, Brigade Road, Gopalan Signature Mall, Kammanahalli 
Forum Value Mall, Bangalore Central - JP Nagar, Bellandur & Orion Mall. Follow us on: facebook.com/|dentitiFeshion 


Alsoavailableon  AAYATIA... JABONG £ amazon.com Pay 


COMPLIMENTS: 
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CHEMISTS & DRUGGISTS 2 ay Ctajy Ch 
mi tite T YOU CG TRUST | Wak. ain 


AWARDED 


Best Retail Concept at The India Retail Forum 
Fastest Growing Retail Pharmacy in India at The India Leadership Conclave 2009 


Fastest Growing Hospital Retail Pharmacy Chain at the 3° Annual Pharmaceutical 
Leadership Summit 2010 


For Free Home Delivery @ 


HRBR Layout 080 4153 1881 |= Kammanahalli 080 4168 7555 —§ Doadabanaswadi 080 4167 1781 
OMBR Layout 080 4205 8028 ~=Kalyanagar - I 080 4155 7455  Subbainapaya 080 4123 5778 
MM Road 080 4125 3939 Kalyanagar-Il 08032320305 — Hennur 080 2844 3120 

° * (Gedhlahalli) 


| ALL MEDICINES AVAILABLE AT GOVERNMENT FIXED PRICES 


HAAN 


A STEEL SERVICE CENTRE FOCUSED ON QUALITY 


We Undertake 


* Cut to Length (Coil to Sheets) 
* Slitting 
* Blanking of cold rolled (CR) & hot rolled (HR) 
* Coils of width up to = 1900 mm 
* Thickness = Slitting up to 6.3 mm 
Cut to Length up to 12 mm 


For all Major Automobiles and General Engg. Industries 


ee; 


oF Sagittarius fletals Bvt. Ltd. 


#526/509, 4th Phase, Peenya Industrial Area, Bangalore 560 058 
Phone: 080 28362812/ 13/ 14. Fax: 080 28367440. E-mail: pramod@sagittariusgroup.com 


WE BETTER THE BEST 


s: yore 4 


A DIABETES MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 
THAT GOES BEYOND JUST MEDICAL TREATMENT 


& Management tA ' LIFE UNLIMITED - ANNUAL DIABETIC CHECK PACKAGE @ 25,000* 


1st QUARTER 


Consultation with the Endocrinologist, Dietician and Ophthalmologist | Diabetic Educator | 
Glucose, Fasting (FBS) | Glucose, Post Prandial (PPBS) | HbAic | Liver Function Test | 
Lipid Profile | Complete Blood Count | Serum Creatinine | Urea & Uric Acid | TSH | Podiatry | 
Potassium Serum | Urine Microalbumin/ Creatinine Ratio | ECG | Urine Routine 
X-Ray Chest PA or AP 


2nd, 3rd & 4th QUARTER 


Consultation with Endocrinologist | Glucose Fasting | Glucose, Post Prandial (PP), 2 Hours 
HbAic | Urine, Glucose Fasting | Urine, Glucose Post Prandial 


For appointment ©) 3012 3456/ 4179 1000 


"Conditions apply 


Columbia Asia Hospital - Hebbal COLUMBIA, \S IA 


Kirloskar Business Park, Beuay Road, Heal INDIA | INDONESIA | MALAYSIA | VIETNAM 
Bangalore - 560 024, www.india.columbiaasia.com AHMEDABAD | BANGALORE | GHAZIABAD | GURGAON | KOLKATA | MYSORE | PATIALA | PUNE 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT 
FINANCIAL PLAN FOR YOU 


TAX & FINANCIAL 
PLANNING 
i 


CHILDREN 
EDUCATION 


BANGALORE * MANGALORE * MYSORE * TUMKUR’* HUBLI « BELGAUM '* DHARWAD * HYDERABAD ® VIJAYAWADA ® VIZAG * CHENNAI 
COIMBATORE * SALEMCOCHIN * MUMBAI * THANE * PUNE? BHOPAL * KANPUR * LUCKNOW * INDORE 


Right Horizons Financials Pvt Ltd 


Email rachna@righthorizons.com Phone : 9845399780 www.righthorizons.com 
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Women’s Wellness Clinic 


CMR Road, HRBR Layout, Bengaluru-560043 
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M/s Flipkart India Pvt Ltd 


80 ft Road, 3rd Block, Koramangala, Bengaluru 
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Every cup of coffee 
is said t troy ry eet 
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common 


a | oxen 


Jetox your 
body & home 
with 100% 
sale or natural 
alternatives. 


YOU CAN CHOC 
COFFE : 7 Common Oxen encourages the application of 
XN natural botanicals and simple minerals to clean 


FE e => Be and nourish our bodies and to clean our homes 

sustainably. Our products are entirely toxics-free, 
and we are completely transparent about our 
ingredients. Our packaging has been designed to 
use only materials which are recyclable. 


You can view and purchase our range of face and 
body soap, deodorant, liquid dish soap, dish and 
laundry bar soap, bathroom and multi purpose 
powder and laundry options at: 
www.commonoxen.in 


“+491 9448119229 / TEAM@BLACKBAZACOFFEE.CO 
LOG ON TO WWW.BLACKBAZACOFFEE.COM TO LEARN | 
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Newsletter Rig htToRead November 2015 


Taking technology enabled reading to millions! 


Almost 17% of the world’s adult population is still not literate; two thirds of 
them women (UNESCO) 


In India: 


170 million students from BOP families attend government schools across the 
country. In excess of half the students are unable to read their text books even in 
their first language. In Grade 5 less than 25% of students can read a simple English 
sentence 


There is a significant shortage of skilled teachers. This problem cannot be solved by 
just relying on traditional, people intensive solutions. Technology is a compulsive 
opportunity! 


RightToRead was launched in 2013 in 100 government schools in 6 states covering 20,000 students. This was an 
initial partnership between EnglishHelper™ and American India Foundation (AIF). In 2014-15 the program was 
expanded to 9 states, 325 schools and 60,000 students 

© USAID EnglishHelper™ with multiple partners. 


FROM THE AMIRICAN PEOPLE Lous al yous pace, in your content 


In 2015-16, RightToRead will cover almost 5000 schools 
benefiting over 1 million students in India across 8 
states. 


PRESS RELEASE 


USAID and English Helper Launch ‘RightToRead’ to Improve 
Reading Levels of One Million Schoolchildren 


RightToRead is an effort to demonstrate Reading & 
New Dethi, 21 September 2015: The United States Agency for International Development Comprehension technology can play a key role in 
(USAID) and English Helper today launched the project ‘RightToRead' to improve the reading solving the country’s reading crisis! 


levels of one million schoolchildren in India. 


The Boston-based company English Helper has developed a sophisticated computer-based 


technology platform that can verbalize any text, including students’ textbooks, and uses a multi- RightToRead enables introduction of technology into 
Sensory approach to improve students retention, help develep vocabulary, enabie the classrooms guided by the tenets of Minimum 
comprehension anc pronunciation. . “as 

Change and Sustainability: 


Under the project ‘RightToRead’, USAID will assist English Helper in deploying this innovative 
digital reading tool in 5,000 government schools across eight states in the country. The project 


will bo rolled out in these schools by leveraging the existing computer labs sotup by IL&FS class text book digitised and made available on 
Education and the American India Foundation. . 

the reading software 
Announcing the project, Ambassador Jonathan Addieton, USAID Mission Director to India, said: 


“The Governments ofthe United States and India firmly beliove that education is a pathway to integrated into school time-table i.e. regular 
better opportunities for individuais, communities, and nations. RightToRead is based on this . * 
shared value and our shared goal to give every child in India the opportunity to complete his or E ngl ish cl ass pe riod 


her basic education and contribute significantly to the country’s economic growth.” existing teachers empowered to use 
Commenting on the partnership, Sanjay Gupta, CEO, English Helper said, “According to the ReadToMe™ the reading softwa re in class 
, ? 


Annual Status of Education Report (ASER) 2014, only 48.1 percent children in Class 5 could 
read a Class 2 textbook. RightToRead is a multi-stakeholder alliance bound together with a 
common vision - to provide a scalable and etfective solution to achieve literacy for every child in 
the country. We are seeking to demonstrate that technology-enabied reading support is a 
compulsory opportunity tat can make a real diterence Chief Technology 


Officer Sriram 
Shankar and 

Alfonso Cotes, 
One Million Stories President Latin 


America at Mobiles 


“Our children must not be denied their right to 


for Education 


read...” ; 

Sanjay Gupta | Random Scribbles | India | Economic Times Blog Alliance 
http://blogs.economictimes.indiatimes.com/randomscribbles/one- Symposium, 
million-stories/ Washington DC 


EnglishHelper™ 2015. All Rights Reserved 
www.englishhelper.co.in | www.facebook.com/EnglishHelper_| www.righttoreadindia.wordpress.com 
Twitter: @righttoreadin| @EnglishhelperEH 


359, Ashoka Pillar Road, Jayanagar, Bangalore 560041 
+91 8026631603, +91 8026649558, +91 9972500050 
email: marketing@knkindia.com 
www.knkindia.com 


With best compliments from 
Sundaram Motors 


Sundaram Motors have set a benchmark in spreading smiles to their customers. With spreading 
maximum investment in prime real estate in the heart of Bangalore, we have provided the largest 3S 
facility in the country which is dedicated to brand Mercedes. This tie up which began in 2011 has 
grown from strength to strength where all actions are customer centric. 


t/a lbw imax 
ZYADA KA FAYDA 


VYUAFH FAYDA, 
ZBI DE AU Bll Z YALA. 


y Dura Cool Seat ¢ Telescopic Suspension ¢ Largest Leg Space ¢ External Fuel Filling 


” Exclusive New Colours 
Ei tvsjupiter | www.tvsjupiter.com | SMS “JUPITER” to 56070 


Sundaram Motors, #107, kasturba Road, Bangalore - 560 001. Phone: 96864 56215, 080-22070720, 
22070721. www.sundarammotors.in, www.facebook.com/mercedesbenz.sundarammotorsbangalore 


With Best Compliments 


M/s Vihaan Direct Selling (India) Private Limited 


No.5AC-709, Park Landing Building, 2nd Block, 
HRBR Extension, Near Blue Dart & Chelekere Signal, 
Outer Ring Road, Bangalore. 


With Best Compliments 
M/s Ashirwad Pipes Private Limited 


# 4-B, Attibele Industrial Area, 
Hosur Road, Bengaluru 562107 


“Education is not the learning 
of facts, but the training of 
the mind to think’ 


- Albert Einstein 


Best Wishes To All Participants! 
at 
Worlds of Fear: School Cultures Conference, Dec 12-15, 2015 
Organised by Centre For Learning (CFL) 
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crafting traditions 


BLACK 
& BEAUTIFUL 


Black Pottery (longpiham) of Manipur 

Traditionally known as Longpiham, Longpi Pottery find 
its origin from the Thangkul Naga Tribes of the Ukhrul 
district of Manipur & has a tradition in the royal 
descent from noble families 

The main ingredient of this unique pottery is 

hard serpentinite rock which is crushed and mixed with 


few other ingredients such as clay. The most incredible 
aspect of this beautiful black pottery is its making by 
hand beating the clay with wooden batons and stones 
for giving it the final shape and polish. The potters 
wheel is not used in this process.After baking, the 
pottery is smoked using green leaves indigenous to the 
area to give it the characteristic black color.Cane is 
used to decorate & finish the pottery. 


S$ Biocon Academy 


Adding Value, Enhancing Skills 


Biocon Academy, is a one-of-its-kind Center of Excellence for Advanced Learning in Applied 
Biosciences, which focuses on developing spirit of experimentation, application of knowledge 
and innovation skills amongst Bioscientists in India. 


100% Handcrafted - Microwave Safe - Ecofriendly & Food use safe 
The evolving science in the biotech sector is leading to a demand for high-skilled jobs. However, a y 


wide gap exists between the quality of talent available and the needs of the industry. Biocon Academy, 
in partnership with KGI, USA, is engaged in addressing this talent deficit by developing industry-ready 2, ~— The Ants works with craftgroups 
professionals for the Biopharma sector to enable global competitiveness. q in Northeast India and helps build 


( 
( 
sax S; ‘g..@ Sustainable Livelihoods for the 
_ ee Kavcation Parva “Ce Py @ | artisans. We feature collections of 
Stay connected for latest updates &@KGI a 5 ~ *) ; % ~ Garments,Accessories,Jewellery, 
owe Ow Pottery, Basketry and more. 


El re in| KECK GRADUATE INSTITUTE 7 4 
School of Applied Life Sciemces “a 


Californa, USA 4 
l + i: a © 5: Visit us at 
| ea P Le 54 ; 
For more information Call: 080 6775 1868/ 1867 / 8884 899 898 oa a #2286,1st Cross,14th A main, 


E-mail: admissions@bioconacademy.com 


& 
iy 94; Oy ¢ HAL lind stage, Indiranagar - 560008. 
= www.theantscraft.com 


GoodEarth 


building sustainable communities 


www.goodearth.org.in 


Brakes India Private Limited 


Wipro Applying Thought in Schools 


Wipro Applying Thought in Schools is Wipro’s social initiative in the area of school 
education, set up in the early 2000s. The program was born out of Wipro’s idea of good 
citizenship that a corporation’s ‘power to do good’ must manifest in a thoughtful and 
deliberate set of initiatives towards a social purpose. Education was chosen as the sphere 
of work based on our belief that education is a key enabler of social change and a better 
society. 


Wipro believes in a social vision of democracy where each citizen is not only capable in 
an individual sense but also sees the ethic of equity, the essentiality of diversity, the ethos 
of justice, and is thus driven by social sensitivity. Schools have to be spaces that nurture 
these principles, capabilities and values. Our notion of good education derives from these 
anchors. Good education is that which enables the growth and development of the child 
in multiple dimensions, so that she is able to fulfil and expand her potential, as also 

to become an active, concerned and contributing citizen of the world. These multiple 
dimensions span areas of cognitive, social, emotional, physical and ethical development 
of the child. Good education also develops the abilities of learning-to-learn, critical 
thinking, problem solving, conceptual understanding etc. and is not based on rote. These 
ideas are also in alignment with education as envisioned in the National Curriculum 
Framework (NCF) 2005. 


Such an educational vision requires deliberate, long term and sustained efforts. We 
believe that civil society organizations have an important role to play in bringing about 
such an educational transformation. Our core strategy is to develop capacities in civil 
society organizations to work towards education reform in a systemic manner. 


Over the past 14 years, we have associated with 6o organizations at different levels and 
worked closely with 35 organizations through 67 educational projects and initiatives. In 
the process, we have worked with or reached out to 2300 schools and 13,250 educators 
and about 1 million students across 17 states. 


Centre For Learning is grateful to 


Wipro Applying Thought in Schools for supporting WIPRO 
our conference, Worlds of Fear: School Cultures Applying Thought 


